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EDITOR'S NOTES 


Almost any profession may test the use- 
fulness of its journal by the ideas which it 
evokes. To the degree that an issue helps 
its readers to resolve their problems, we 
may say that the journal is doing its job. 
Na y, we hope that the ideas expressed 
in Aputt Epucation will be useful to the 
adult educator. But more important, we 
hope that our pages will provoke readers 
to think useful ideas of their own. 


Our ambition is to be provocative. The 
greater the provocation, the more vigorous 
the thinking. The result will surely be, if 
we have provoked able minds, some more 
deeply perceptive thoughts to be added to 
our growing body of useful ideas. In short, 
we want the pages of this journal to pro- 
vide the members of our profession with 
the means for a flow and counter-flow of 
their best thinking. These pages should re- 
flect top intellectual efforts—in short bursts 
—on the current problems of our field. 

With this in mind, let’s see how this issue 
of Aputt Epucation stacks up. 


Probably, the number one problem all of 
us have in common is our position in the 
educational scheme of things. We express 
this concern in many ways, but we see it 
most sharply outlined in the current dis- 
cussion on “professionalism.” Sometimes the 
discussion turns into an attack on “profes- 
sionals” by “lay leaders.” Sometimes we hear 
certain practitioners openly critical of the 
professors of education who are developing 
a professional curriculum in schools of edu- 
cation. Sometimes the battleground becomes 
almost global in dimension as the very idea 
of professionalizing adult education is 


“pooh-poohed” by those who believe there 
is neither a field of adult education nor a 
homogeneous student body. 


The issues are many and through the 
years they change in complexion and com- 
plexity. By the hard, long process of group 
determination the issues are being settled bit 
by bit. Here and there we have individuals 
who generate new insights, test them with 
small groups, and finally share them with 
all of us. And the same phenomenon may be 
observed as small groups generate new in- 
sights, test them with individuals and other 
small groups, and finally contribute them 
to the field. In all such cases, the impulse 
to professional development has been served. 
In all such cases, the place of adult edu- 
cators in the world of professional people 
is being determined. 

* 


What Aputr Epucation has tried to do 
from time to time is to catch the situation 
in mid-air, so to speak, and let its readers 
know where the profession stands as of a 
given moment. That is the task which A. A. 
(Sandy) Liveright assumed for this issue. 
He has assembled for us a masterful group 
of reporters. They tell us about ourselves in 
both a factual and an interpretative manner. 
Liveright’s own introductory remarks on 
the entire series are destined, we believe, to 
become a bench mark in the history of our 
professional development. He says a great 
many scholarly things and provokes a good 
many inferences. 

* 


We think one of the inferences is im- 
portant enough to check it with you. We 
seemed to get the impression from Linasighe 
and his co-authors that our professional de- 
velopment is in an extremely turbulent pe- 
riod and that the turbulence is accelerating. 
It appears that we are in a period about like 
the agitation of water in a pot just before it 
bursts into steam. In brief, adult educators 
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GROWING PAINS 


IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Evolving Directions and Perplexing Problems in 
Professionalization of Adult Education 


By A. A. Liveright 
Director of the Center for the Study of the Liberal Education for Adults 


C AREFUL reading of the following 
articles—all of them directed to 
the problem of professionalizing adult 
education—dramatizes the increasing 
concern about professionalization of 
the field and illustrates an almost unan- 
imous desire in the field for pro- 
fessionalization. These articles, at the 
same time, suggest that there is little 
consensus about the kind of profes- 
sion which is desired, and that the 
paths toward professionalization are 
anything but clearly marked. Im- 
bedded in the article by James T. 
Carey there is even some hint that the 
older and more firmly established uni- 
versity administrators of adult educa- 
tion doubt the wisdom of trying to 
set up adult education as a profession. 

The net impact of these articles, 
therefore, is not a resounding mani- 
festo calling stridently for a common 
direction and an agreed-upon pro- 
gram for professionalizing the field. 
These articles are more valuable in 
underlining the vital and significant 
questions which must be examined, 
and the crucial dilemmas which must 
be faced before any agreement can be 
reached regarding adult education as 
a profession. 

The following are some of the 
more important questions and dilem- 


mas regarding professionalization 
which emerge from these articles: 


Questions About 
Professionalization 


1. What do we really mean by a 
profession, and what image of a pro- 
fession do we have in mind when we 
talk about professionalizing adult edu- 
cation? Almost every author grapples 
at some length with this question. It 
is the major concern of John Powell, 
in his article. It is dealt with at con- 
siderable length in Carey’s report of 
the leadership conference at which 
university adult education adminis- 
trators discussed the problems of pro- 
fessionalization. It emerges as a major 
concern of the professors of adult 
education, as reported by James 
Whipple. In each of the other articles, 
some attention is given to the image 
of the professional adult educator. 


Powell provides a workable frame of 


reference by setting forth the criteria 
of a profession and suggest how adult 
education meets these criteria. 


Other writers, however, differ quite 
strongly on the image of the profes- 
sional adult educator. Two primary 
images, that of the adult education 
administrator, and that of the adult 
teacher, emerge from the various ar- 
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ticles. The university administrators, 
understandably, think of other admin- 
istrators when they discuss the prob- 
lem. The professors of adult educa- 
tion are now grappling with the prob- 
lem of agreeing upon an image, but, 
in general, they seem more concerned 
in their graduate programs with de- 
veloping administrators than teachers. 
Burton Kreitlow’s description of the 
University of Wisconsin Center for 
Advanced Study indicated clear al- 
legiance to the administrator image 
while both John Holden and Alex- 
ander Charters stress the image of the 
adult teacher. 


Not Yet Recognized 


2. To what extent is adult educa- 
tion a profession now? The doubts 
and problems expressed by all of the 
authors would seem to suggest that, 
in classical terms, adult education is 
not now a recognized profession. Sur- 
veys reported in Carey’s article show 
that a few adult education administra- 
tors do consider themselves “pros,” 
but they are in the minority. Holden’s 
article states that in some states, high 
school adult education teachers also 
feel that they are part of a profession, 
while Charters reports that adult 
teachers in the universities are on the 
verge of looking upon themselves as 
professionals. Even though few of the 
authors testify that adult education is 
now a profession, all of them seem to 
feel that further professionalization is 
a desirable end. 


3. How can professional adult edu- 
cators be developed and trained? Since 
the image of the adult education pro- 
fessional is mixed and varied, the paths 
toward achieving professionalization 
also differ and vary widely. Even 


amongst the professors of adult edu- 
cation themselves, there appears to be 
little agreement on any one uniform 
path toward professionalization. Al- 
though there is some agreement re- 
ported by Whipple, with respect to 
what might be included as a core cur- 
riculum in a graduate program for 
adult educators, these same adult edu- 
cation professors disagree widely as 
to whether adult educators can best 
be developed through a broad liberal 
education program, through emphasis 
on the community, through a pro- 
gram concerned primarily with ad- 
ministration or by a graduate program 
developed on an individual tutorial 
basis. 


Areas of Disagreement 


Holden places major emphasis on 
the needs for certification and stand- 
ards for high school adult teachers 
and points to positive steps in this di- 
rection already taken in California. 
Charters, on the other hand, stresses 
the importance of close relations be- 
tween the adult education depart- 
ment, and the regular university de- 
partments, and suggests this as the di- 
rection for universities to follow in 
developing professionalization of, and 
increasing status for the adult teacher. 


A number of the more experienced 
university deans and directors of adult 
education suggest that the best train- 
ing, (and certainly the most realistic 
and practical) for adult education ad- 
ministrators is experience in adminis- 
tration and specialty in some tradi- 
tional subject matter or discipline 
other than adult education. 

4. Who should train professional 
adult educators? Although the answer 
to this question seems obvious to the 


professors of adult education, it is not 
necessarily so clear to others con- 
cerned with professionalizing the field. 
Carey raises the question of why the 
evening colleges, many of which are 
now granting degrees, should not un- 
dertake the training of adult educators 
themselves. At the University of Wis- 
consin, a special Center for Advanced 
Study has been established. Even 
among the professors of adult educa- 
tion, there is still considerable dis- 
agreement about the extent to which 
graduate training should be car- 
ried on through the school or depart- 
ment of education, or outside of it. 

5. Should there be one profession 
of adult education, or several, each 
with different requirements and cri- 
teria? Although this question is not 
raised in these specific terms in the 
articles, it is certainly one which un- 
derlies recent developments and think- 
ing in the field. At the University of 
Wisconsin, the image of the profes- 
sional agricultural adult educator is 
firmly set. He is primarily an admin- 
istrator. His program deals with su- 
pervision and administration and with 
some experience in research, but, ac- 
cording to Kreitlow’s report, there is 
little or no emphasis on learning 
theory, special aspects of adult learn- 
ing, methods and techniques of work- 
ing with groups. 


A Liberally Educated Man 


At the University of California, the 
present Associate Director of Exten- 
sion for Southern California feels that 
the good adult educator must be a lib- 
erally educated man. His image is of 
a man thoroughly grounded in the 
broad liberal arts, a Renaissance man, 
or a reasonable counterpart thereof. 
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Certainly, the image is not of a man 
who is primarily trained in adminis- 
tration. 

At the University of Michigan, at 
Southern Illinois University, at Co- 
lumbia University to a lesser degree, 
and at several other institutions of 
higher education the emerging image 
of the adult educator is the commu- 
nity man. He might or might not 
have some group-dynamics back- 
ground, but certainly he must be well 
grounded in sociology and have good 
internship and field work in commu- 
nity organization. Several of the uni- 
versities who hold this image of the 
adult educator are pressing for the 
establishment of standards and cri- 
teria for community development 
people. Whether this community de- 
velopment profession will be part 
of the adult education profession or 
separate is not yet apparent. 


Training Laboratories 


In addition to the different images 
of adult educators already described: 
the teacher of adults; the administra- 
tor of adult programs; the community 
developer; all with different kinds of 
programs of study and training, there 
is also in process another kind of 
move toward professionalization of 
adult educators. This is the energetic 
expansion and development of re- 
gional training laboratories during the 
past few years, all of them direct out- 
growths of, and patterned after the 
National Training Laboratory at 
Bethel. 


The image held by these training 
laboratories, that of a person pri- 
marily equipped to understand and 
deal with special group problems and 
concerned with group development, 
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is sometimes combined with the com- 
munity development image but rarely 
with other images of the adult edu- 
cator. The leaders in the field of 
group-dynamics are currently discuss- 
ing a plan for accrediting “Fellows” 
in group-dynamics. This represents 
another and quite different approach 
toward securing status and develop- 
ing a profession. 

Another major question to be ex- 
amined is, to what extent there should 
be these different professions of adult 
educators, with different training pro- 
grams, and with no common core of 
education or background. 


Common Trends and Directions 

Despite the perplexing dilemmas 
and challenging questions raised by 
the various authors there are also 
some fairly interesting general trends 
and directions revealed by them. Some 
of the more important of these, at 
least as they appear to this commenta- 
tor, are: 

1. There is a dramatically increas- 
ing number of persons who are in- 
volved, both full and part-time, in 
the teaching of adults. These teachers 
are beginning to have some allegiance 
to the field of adult education, they 
want some recognition and have need 
for some status. 

2. In view of the increasing num- 
ber of teachers of adults in institutions 
of higher education, in secondary 
schools and in voluntary agencies, 
there is an increasing interest in the 
establishment of standards for and in 
developing some system for certifica- 
tion of these teachers. 

3. On all sides there is great in- 
terest in how adult educators can 
achieve more status, more recognition 


and more inner-security as adult edu- 
cators. The extent to which discus- 
sion about professionalization is a 
major item on the agenda of different 
groups in the field is an indication of 
the growing desire for achieving pro- 
fessionalization. 

4. Present efforts toward profes- 
sionalization are highly experimental 
and diverse in nature. There appears 
to be no single group in the field 
which is in a position to dictate how 
the field should be professionalized or 
who should do it. 


5. The move toward professionali- 
zation is strengthened by the existence 
of one full-fledged, well-financed op- 
erating center for the professional de- 
velopment of adult educators in ag- 
ricultural extension. Whether this is 
a model to be generally followed or 
not, it nevertheless provides an excel- 
lent example of one possible direction 
in which to move. 


6. Recent references to the field of 
adult education and recommendations 
with respect to adult education con- 
tained in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School provide some official 
undergirding and support for experi- 
ments in professionalization. 

7. During the past few years there 
has been increasing foundation sup- 
port for professionalization of adult 
education such as the Fund for 
Adult Education Leadership Training 
Awards and the Kellogg Foundation 
grants to the University of Wisconsin 
for the Center for Advanced Study 
and to the professors of adult edu- 
cation. This is an important factor 
in facilitating and assisting the bur- 
geoning movement toward profes- 
sionalization. 
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8. Concurrent with activities re- 
ported in this issue, continuing moves 
by the AEA to work out directions 
both for itself and the field provide 
worthwhile and interesting back- 
ground material which can be used 
in the move toward professionaliza- 
tion. 

9. The entire movement toward 
professionalization is, at this time, 
characterized more by questioning 
and experimentation than by any un- 
animity or general agreement about 
direction. 


Commentary 


Some few strong advocates of pro- 
fessionalization seem to be extremely 
worried and upset about the many di- 
lemmas and questions which charac- 
terize the field and which properly 
delay any crystallization of the adult 
education profession. They feel that 
a process of “forced growth” should 
be undertaken. Others feel that we 
should move rapidly toward the es- 
tablishment of rigid certification re- 
quirements for adult educators. Still 
others feel that the only truly pro- 
fessional adult educators are those 
with a degree in adult education. 

By and large, however, there seems 
to be an awareness of the enormous 
danger of crystallizing the criteria 
and training programs for adult edu- 
cation too rapidly. Some of us believe 
that too much is now happening in 
adult education, too many new di- 
rections are developing to prevent any 
crystallization of the image of the 
adult educator. Adult education is 
now in a healthy and invigorating 


state of flux. Many new experiments 
are being undertaken in programming 
for adults. Some badly needed re- 
search in adult learning, and in edu- 
cational theory is under way. Tenta- 
tive steps are being taken in the di- 
rection of developing instruments to 
measure more accurately adult learn- 
ing in the field of liberal education. 


Community Relationships 

Universities are increasingly experi- 
menting with the development of new 
methods for granting degrees for 
adults. Sophisticated questions are 
being asked about the relationships of 
universities to the communities in 
which they operate, and experiments 
are under way in which universities 
are working more closely with volun- 
tary groups and leaders. The use of 
residentialism in adult education pro- 
grams is being widely tested. Group- 
dynamics in the total adult education 
enterprise is being explored in a va- 
riety of ways and with many differ- 
ent kinds of groups. 

These, and a large number of other 
new directions and old questions, are 
now being debated more actively than 
ever before. In view of this ferment 
and flux, we are fortunate that the 
move toward professionalization is 
not a monolithic, organized, “forced- 
growth,” kind of operation. It is cer- 
tainly a movement that should be nur- 
tured and encouraged, but there is 
grave doubt, at least in the mind of 
this commentator, as to whether we 
are yet ready to set forth one author- 
ized and approved plan and program 
for professionalizing adult education. 
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SOME PHILOSOPHICAL ASPECTS 
OF PROFESSIONALISM 


By John Walker Powell 
Staff Associate of the Fund for Adult Education 


Ww is called “the oldest profes- 
sion in the world,” is defined 
simply by the fact that its members 
take pay for doing what other people 
do for nothing. If this distinction is 
sufficient to establish a profession, it 
is not difficult to see why adult edu- 
cators are seeking the same appella- 
tion. 

In younger professions, such as 
athletics, the professional is one who 
receives a salary proportioned to his 
influence on the gate receipts. This 
usage appears somewhat more remote 
from our own practice. 

There are other interesting folk- 
uses of the word. On TV recently I 
watched a stage entertainer, who hyp- 
notizes people for the audience’s 
amusement, being queried about his 
knowledge of the possible effects on 
the mental and emotional health of 
his subjects. Did he have any medical 
or psychiatric training? No, he said, 
but don’t worry, he knew his business; 
he’d been in it for 30 years. “After 
all,” he said, “I’m a professional.” As 
nearly as I can make out, he meant 
that he was an entertainer with a rep- 
utation to maintain, and not to be held 
responsible in terms of any other 
racket than his own. Here, again, I 
felt an uncomfortable parallel. 

In baseball, a “real pro” is one not 
only of high competence, but of un- 
usual devotion: a “real competitor,” 
one who “gives it everything he’s got, 


all the time.” Here, the difference be- 
tween a mere professional and a real 
pro begins to take on an inner mean- 
ing: zeal, zest, love, and skill. Perhaps 
it is down this path that we should be 
seeking a meaning for the term “pro- 
fessional” in adult education. 

The seven criteria of a profession 
which I offered for discussion in 
Learning Comes of Age* were, on the 
whole, external: matters of organiza- 
tion, self-determination, remuneration, 
institutional affiliation, and commu- 
nicability. One, which has been said 
to be ambiguous, had to do with 
values: “Its practice tends toward the 
conservation and promotion of values 
explicitly cherished by the society 
within which (the profession) op- 
erates.”* The ambiguity lies in the 
generality of the phrase “values cher- 
ished by the society”: does a profes- 
sion support all the pre-existent values 
of the society? 

The question was raised by a psy- 
choanalyst, whose profession inher- 
ently calls in question many of the 
earlier “values” of our own culture. 
Clearly, a given profession is con- 
cerned only with certain values; but 
they are assumed to be ones (like 
mental health) that the society does 
include among all the ones it cares 
for. (This would be an interesting 
point at which to consider again the 
application of “professional” to the 
thief and the prostitute. I am not sure 
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that they can be too hastily excluded 
under this criterion, in our own so- 
ciety. There may be some evidential 
weight in the fact that these profes- 
sions, like ours, suffer from an excess 
of amateur competition.) 


But if, now, we confine our atten- 
tion to the learned, and learning, pro- 
fessions, it is clear that they depend 
on something in addition to the more 
visible factors of organization and dis- 
cipline. This something, I believe, is 
a certain kind of rather profound 
motivation. It is clearly not financial— 
though security is sometimes a con- 
sideration. It is not glory, as the en- 
tertainer seeks it. Basically, I think of 
it as love: the love of a pursuit, plus 
an eagerness to awaken the same love 
in others with whom the pursuit may 
be shared. 


The pursuit may be of a field of 
knowledge, of a concern about com- 
munity or society, of a skill in re- 
lations, of the glimpse of beauty, the 
quest for truth, a pattern of meaning, 
a thrill of insight, an intuition of sig- 
nificance. But the motive force is a 


continuing interest that promises 
moments of excitement—not a bad 
definition, perhaps, of love in its more 
personal sense; and, as Sullivan pointed 
out, the love-object is always felt to 
be important, as important as oneself, 
and usually more so. 


The complete expression of this 
motive is in the affirmation that the 
values which this pursuit has for one- 
self it has also, or has potentially, or 
should have, for all human minds. 
Therefore, the devotee seeks to share 
his enthusiasm. For most professions, 
this sharing is done by foregathering: 
in a medical society, a philosophical 
association, a convention for the ad- 


vancement of science, or accounting, 
or model aeronautics. For the profes- 
sions concerned with learning, how- 
ever, there is an added dimension of 
sharing: the urge to transfer to others 
the motivation that moves oneself—in 
a word, to teach. 

As all teachers, and many others, 
such as parents, therapists, and re- 
formers know, the evocation of a de- 
sired motive in someone else is a most 
difficult art. How does one motivate 
a boy to study algebra? To wash his 
ears? To drive with caution? 

The American phrase is: “sell him.” 
Sell him algebra—it will mean a bet- 
ter job. Sell him safety—the life he 
saves may be his own. Identify his 
self-interests, and emphasize them. 


The Educator's Way 

To one who loves the mind’s work 
and the mind’s play, this is equivalent 
to wooing a girl by the offer of a 
cash settlement. One motive is served 
by playing on a different motive. The 
integrity of the shared motive is lost. 
What sets the educator apart from the 
advertiser is not necessarily his moral 
superiority; adult education would, 
if it could, adopt many Madison 
Avenue techniques. The difference, 
very simply, is that the advertiser does 
not seek to evoke in others the same 
motives that move him; his is to sell, 
theirs to buy. “The butcher in_ his 
shop,” writes Alexander Meiklejohn, 
“greets me with a smile. He looks and 
acts as if he really cared for me and 
my interests.” But, “Unless the meat 
is better than the smiles, I am not 
wise to eat 

I hope it will not be thought in- 
vidious if I apply the same principle 
of distinction to the teacher and the 
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educational administrator. The arts 
of the latter do include salesmanship, 
of a benevolent sort, but they also in- 
clude a great deal more. His is the 
task of arranging the occasions, and 
the resources, whereby the sharing of 
learning can take place. 


Whatever his own needs and am- 
bitions, his job is essentially disinter- 
ested: it is a service profession, and 
one that calls for both skill and de- 
votion. But he again is not engaged 
in awakening in others the motives 
that prompt him to his own perform- 
ance. It is not his desire to create, 
through the occasions he provides, a 
proliferation of administrators. He 
deals essentially with means, which 
are not intended to become ends. The 
teacher deals essentially with ends, 
with interests and enjoyments that are 
of value in themselves, as well as— 
rather, and therefore, valuable in the 
service of further ends. 


Here we confront again the fact 
that it is not always the paid per- 
former who displays these gifts. It is 
often the inspired amateur who 
spreads the contagion of these pur- 
suits, and often more successfully 
than the course-laden teacher. Partic- 
ularly in the areas of informal learn- 
ing—liberal, civic, and personal—it has 
been the emergence of gifted volun- 
teer leadership that has permitted to 
the great extension of adult activity 
in recent years. This should prove to 
be self-expanding. As the pride and 
interest of a society, or a section of 
society, grows greater in ideas and 
social concerns, so does the number 
of able amateurs who devote their 
minds to these pursuits—as the history 
of the cultivated classes in England in 
the 19th century; of France in the 


18th century, should suggest. Our task 
is in theory greater, as our culture in- 
tends the inclusion of a vastly larger 
portion of society. But the mutual 
growth of private energies and public 
interest still retains its inherent logic. 

What, then, is the role the “profes- 
sional” must play in this growth? 
Here I shall reduce the seven criteria 
to three. The “real pro”: (1) Is fully 
aware of the social, historical, and per- 
sonal tasks that adult education has to 
move the American people to per- 
form; (2) Is fully equipped, in his 
own education and his own skills, to 
inspire, guide, inform, and equip that 
movement; and (3) Is securely at- 
tached to the world of education 
through some institutional connection 
that gives him full-time freedom to 
do his work, and professional standing 
in doing it. 

Let me elaborate: 

1. Let him not mouth complacent 
aphorisms about self-fulfillment and 
citizenship. Among his bibles let him 
carry Albert Camus’ The Rebel,‘ and 
let him wake once in every night to 
contemplate his enemy: the universal 
burden of injustice, falsehood, and 
terror that create the dreadful silen¢e 
between men—the silence that can be 
broken only in the meeting of minds, 
in communication dedicated to jus- 
tice, truth, and the freedom of man. 
For self-government, as well as war, 
“begins in the minds of men.” 


2. “The professional of adult edu- 
cation will be an educated person, a 
generalist of adult concerns, and a 


specialist in some of them . . . . He 
will be in this because he is moved by 
a warmth of liking and respect for 
people, because he is drawn to them 
and believes in them and in their need 
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and ability to help themselves through 
their own learning. He will not settle 
for being, himself, less of a learner 
than they.”* 

“The adult education professional 
knows more about methods and 
people and their learning needs and 
the content of that learning than does 
the (single) teacher; and he is in 
closer and more continuous relation- 
ship with the using groups—than the 
scholar or the administrator.’ 


“A distinct and operative set of 
ends and means for the achievement 
of a desired quality in social perform- 
ance is, finally, the responsibility of 
an elite corps... . It must be the 
adult education profession that takes 

. the principal responsibility for 
the standards, the ethical values, the 
levels of skill, the judgements of rele- 


vance, and the focusing of forces on 
the main job in hand: using the ham- 
mer of skill, the chisel of intelligence, 
to carve out steps toward a higher 
level of literate maturity for Ameri- 
cans.””” 


3. The essential terms here are 
“full-time” and “professional stand- 
ing.” But these are not ends: they are 
means. To take them as ends is to 
encourage the multiplication of fat 
cats, to encourage rigor, instead of 
vigor. As means, however, these pro- 
visions make the professional some- 
one with an identity, in himself and 
among others; a visible focus of ref- 


*New York: Association Press. 1956. 
‘Ibid., pp. 202-209. 


erence; and one (to reverse my earlier 
phrase) whose values are cherished by 
his society. 

As the Puritan colleges expressed 
their society’s determination to have 
educated leaders and ministers, as the 
later professional schools made visible 
the dedication of Americans to tech- 
nical mastery, so the new provision 
for professional centers of liberal adult 
teaching, leader education, and com- 
munity stimulation and guidance must 
show this country’s determination to 
awaken its own thinking power, to 
cultivate its own spirit, to break the 
dreadful silence. 


Many professions already give col- 
lateral service to adult learning. But, 
if I may quote myself just once more, 
“What are the values that this pro- 
fession would serve? Free inquiry; 
experimental action; study for the en- 
richment of life, for the increase of 
adult competency, for the strengthen- 
ing of civic participation; the 
strengthening of democracy in the 
family, the town, and in national ac- 
tion; the development of individual 
responsibility, independence, and co- 
herence of purpose and accomplish- 
ment.”* In brief, for the marshalling 
of the powers of reasonable and in- 
formed communication against the 
powers of injustice, falsehood and 
terror. 


What other profession serves this 
pattern of ends? 


*Alexander Meiklejohn, What Does America Mean? New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 


1935. p. 155. 


‘New York: Alfred A. Knopf; Vintage Edition, 1956. 
‘John Walker Powell, Learning Comes of Age. New York: Association Press, 1956. pp. 206- 


207. 

‘Ibid., p. 207. 
‘Ibid., pp. 212-213. 
*Ibid., p. 209. 
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IS UNIVERSITY ADULT EDUCATION 
A PROFESSION? 


By James T. Carey 
Associate, The Center for the Study of the Liberal Education for Adults 


I’ MARCH 1957 a group of university 

adult educators met in Chicago to 
discuss the topic, “Evening College 
and Extension Administration as a 
Profession.” This conference was set 
up to provide an opportunity for pro- 
fessors of adult education to meet 
with evening college and extension 
division administrators for the first 
time. The thought was that if leader- 
ship in the field decided that some 
kind of training—professional, pre- 
professional or on the job, is to take 
place, the professors of adult educa- 
tion will more than likely be involved. 


Harry Miller, assistant director of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, led off with 
some comments on professionalization. 
His remarks centered around the 
problems and rewards of professional- 
izing. He felt that if university adult 
education were to become a profes- 
sion it probably could not do so as 
part of the general adult education 
profession. This is partly because 
identification with the university con- 
flicts with the need to do a broader 
educational job and partly because the 
adult education dean’s role is so com- 
plex. 

He listed some of the characteris- 
tics of a profession: 

1. A body of knowledge and 
skills which is not readily ac- 
cessible to the general public. 
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2. A special and fairly well 
marked route of training. 

3. Admission to the profession 
controlled by some form of 
certification. 

. Existence of a professional 
sub-culture which includes a 
special terminology and 
shared values. 


He maintained that it is obvious 
that adult education as a work group 
comes nowhere near measuring up to 
these characteristics. 


Miller then asked the group to con- 
sider what advantages of being a pro- 
fession one can have without actually 
being one in a technical recognized 
sense, adding “If one has institutional 
identification, recognition by the pub- 
lic as a profession may not be particu- 
larly needed. One can do without 
control over the admission of people 
to the field, and be glad for the flex- 
ibility. The non-existence of a pro- 
fessional sub-culture can be compen- 
sated for by the sharing of ideas with- 
in one’s own small association meet- 
ings based on common problems . . .” 


Differences of opinion developed 


in the discussion that followed. 
George H. Daigneault of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago questioned whether 
evening and extension administrators 
would want to be professionalized. 
L. H. Adolphson of the University of 
Wisconsin, while allowing for spots 
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where there would be need for adult 
education skills, was almost as dubious 
as Daigneault about professionaliza- 
tion. 


There was some attempt in the dis- 
cussion to compare the career of the 
evening and extension administrator 
with the liberal arts dean or president 
in the university. Their careers are 
non-professional and probably will 
remain so. Professor Cyril O. Houle 
of the University of Chicago took ex- 
ception to this point. He listed 
seven universities with fully devel- 
oped broad gauged programs to pre- 
pare university administrators, chiefly 
deans and presidents: California, Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Minnesota and Stanford. 

“In the future will all deans, presi- 
dents and university administrators 
come from these curricula? Probably 
not. They will come from many 
sources. But a steadily increasing num- 
ber will come from such curricula. 
This is precisely what will happen 
to evening and extension administra- 
tion,” Houle observed. 


The discussion then moved to pro- 
grams of professional education ap- 
propriate for university adult educa- 
tors. Three “Paths of Life for the 
University Adult Educator” were out- 
lined: the institutional approach, 
which would train the adult educator 
in higher education administration; 
the general education approach which 
would provide a broad liberal educa- 
tion for the prospective adult educa- 
tor, and the community approach 
which would focus on the individual 
in the context of the community and 
what it is necessary to know. 


There was some consensus there 
among the professors of adult educa- 


tion on what the knowledge content 
of their field was. One of the partici- 
pants summarized by indicating that 
the present existing knowledge is 
adapted, borrowed and synthesized. 
There are a lot of general principles 
but not much applied yet. The admin- 
istrators there agreed, by and large, 
that it would be helpful to know 
something of the history of adult edu- 
cation, the philosophy of adult edu- 
cation, the psychology of adult learn- 
ing and methods of teaching adults. 


Professors Houle and Adolphson 
cited the development of the field of 
agricultural administration as a model 
university adult administrators might 
want to follow. Houle said: 


“A whole generation of pioneers 
came to retirement in this’ field about 
the same time. Out of 51 state direc- 
tors of agricultural extension 26 were 
appointed in the last five years. Who 
is appointed to these jobs in agricul- 
tural extension? Mostly they come 
from the outside, agronomists, plant 
pathologists and so on. Here within 
these staffs, which range from 100 to 
800 professional workers, there were 
no men appointed from the ranks. 
This was a serious and frustrating 
thing for the morale of the whole ag- 
ricultural extension service. People in 
this field decided that they had to de- 
velop a new sub-profession in the field 
and with help from the Kellogg 
Foundation have worked out a train- 
ing progra.1 at the University of Wis- 
consin. This has been an effort to 
create a profession of agricultural ex- 
tension . .. . If you want a separate 
profession of evening and extension 
administration then you have a chance 
to see how it develops in agricultural 
extension over the next 10 years.” 
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The evening and extension adminis- 
trator generally comes from four dif- 
ferent sources: (1) the “practical 
world,” (2) a subject matter spe- 
ciality, (3) from other university ad- 
ministrative posts, or (4) from pro- 
fessional training in adult education. 
Only the last area produces a pro- 
fessional who will make adult edu- 
cation his career. The trend is moving 
slowly in that direction. There is 
some evidence from the evening col- 
lege field (there is no available data 
in the extension field) that this is 
happening. An analysis of Who’s Who 
in the Evening College, (1954) shows 
the proportion of evening adminis- 
trators who come from the four 
above areas: 

1. The practical world (admin- 
istrative posts in business, in- 
dustry or non-university edu- 
cation): 21 per cent. 

. A subject matter specialty: 
41 per cent. 

. Other administrative posts in 
the university: 36 per cent. 

. Professional training in adult 
education: 2 per cent. 


Occupational Range 
A survey was conducted by the 
AUEC Research Committee in 1956 
by Dean Richard Matre on the deans 
and directors. He found that they 
came from the following posts: 
28 were college professors pre- 
viously 
15 had been assistant deans in 
the evening division 
10 had other college administra- 
tive posts 
7 had been deans, other than 
evening 


6 had been chairmen of depart- 
ments 

5 had been assistant deans, other 
than evening 

2 had come from government 
work 

2 had been high school prin- 
cipals 

1 came from elementary school 
administration 

1 had been a high school teacher 

1 was formerly a superintendent 
of schools, and 

1 came directly from industry. 


The wide range of occupations that 
supply the evening dean points to the 
comparative newness of the field 
(this would probably hold true of 
extension directors also). The dif- 
ference from regular campus life is 
evident. Crucial to the understand- 
ing of the occupation of evening and 
extension administrator is the reali- 
zation that the occupation is marginal 
to values of specialized training and 
research which dominate college 
campuses. 

This is not to view the situation 
negatively. Kenneth Benne (“Adult 
Education in the University: A ‘Prim- 
itive’ Look at the University System,” 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol- 
ume XXVII, No. 8. Nov. 1956) in 
discussing the marginality of the eve- 
ning college states: 

“The periphery of the university 
has its virtues too. Typically, it is 
closer to the interests, concerns, and 
the maintenance and growth require- 
ments of other parts of the society 
than the center is. Members of the 
periphery cannot dispense with the 
category of social importance; they 
must use the categories of urgency 
and emergency in making their judg- 
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ments about emphases in teaching and 
in research. In a sense they must 
bring the wider society to the uni- 
versity—they must mediate between 
this wider society and the center of 
the university.” (P. 418) 

One of the questions asked by 
Matre in his survey was what had 
happened to the present administra- 
tor’s predecessor. About 19 per cent 
indicated that they had no predeces- 
sor. A number of evening colleges 
have only recently appeared on the 
scene. About 60 per cent of those 
who did have a predecessor went on 
to other administrative posts in the 
university. Two became college pres- 
idents. Twenty-three per cent of the 
ex-deans were deceased or retired and 
most of the remainder, (about 10 per 
cent) went into administrative posts 
outside education. 


An emerging profession requires 
that the career pattern be stabilized 
and mobility out of the field be min- 
imized. A pattern becoming increas- 
ingly more evident today is the move- 
ment within the occupation itself. 
The man who makes university adult 
education his career can be expected 
to have skills and training that permit 
him to move in and out of adult ad- 
ministrative posts. Thirteen of the 
deans and directors listed in Who's 
Who (roughly 10 per cent) had come 
from other university evening col- 
leges. There seems to be more actual 
mobility among the second level ad- 
ministrators than the deans or direc- 
tors themselves. 


To recapitulate: about 60 per cent 
of those who had been evening deans 
went on to other administrative posts 
in the university in the past. Ten per 
cent went on to other posts outside 


education. If the same pattern con- 
tinues, the remaining 30 per cent can 
be expected to remain in the field. 
This constitutes the core of “profes- 
sionals.” 


Amount of Training 


Another index of professionaliza- 
tion is the amount of training an oc- 
cupant has. The academic person is 
usually judged in terms of his aca- 
demic background. An analysis of the 
administrators listed in Who’s Who 
in the Evening College showed that 
46 per cent had doctorates (of all 
types); 44 per cent had master’s de- 
grees; 11 per cent had bachelor’s de- 
grees and 1 per cent had no degree. 
These percentages can be contrasted 
with other deans in the university. In 
a study done by the author in 10 se- 
lected institutions all the day deans 
had doctorates. The situation can also 
be viewed historically from within 
the occupation. Although figures are 
not available it would be safe to guess 
that there are proportionally more 
evening and extension deans with 
Ph.D.’s than there were at the turn 
of the century. 


The very fact that the two associa- 
tions, AUEC and NUEA, were 
formed is an indication of the grow- 
ing professionalization of the field. 
Career perspectives which are the 
standards from which the university 
adult educator derives his concepts of 
success are formed through these as- 
sociations. The career perspectives are 
developed by interaction between the 
neophytes, the oldtimers. This inter- 
action takes place on the job through 
associational meetings and in pro- 
grams of professional preparation 
usually in graduate schools. 
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Another major indication of the 
trend to professionalization is the 
emergences of the Association of the 
Professors of Adult Education whose 
job it is to train professional people 
for the field of adult education gen- 
erally. Fifty-three institutions (Sven- 
son, Elwin W., “A Review of Pro- 
fessional Preparation Programs” in 
Professional Preparation of Adult 
Educators, Notes and Essays No. 15, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation, Chicago, 1956), offer some 
kind of professional study in adult 
education during the academic year. 
Twelve universities have developed 
curricula that lead to an M.A. or 
Ph.D. in adult education. 


And finally the setting up of a con- 
ference to deal with the problem of 
evening and extension administration 
as a profession including all the top 


officers of the AUEC and NUEA 
plus a representation from the pro- 
fessors of adult education group in- 
dicates the present status of thinking. 


Recommendations Made 

The participants made the follow- 
ing recommendations to the profes- 
sors of adult education: 

1. That the executive committees 
of AUEC and NUEA appoint special 
committees to spell out the particular 
requirements of evening college and 
extension administration and to com- 
municate these findings to the pro- 
fessors of adult education. These com- 
mittees are also to explore with the 
professors the timing (when is the 
best period, pre-professional or on the 
job?) and format, as well as the con- 
tent of the particular education ex- 
perience required. 

2. That the professors of adult edu- 


cation at their meeting re-think their 
M.A. and Ph.D, programs in the light 
of the requirements of evening col- 
lege and extension administration. 


3. That the professors of adult edu- 
cation at their coming meetings de- 
velop a core curriculum for a series 
of workshops to be held for evening 
and extension administrators. 


4. That the professors develop con- 
ferences and short courses at an inter- 
mediate level for professional staff 
members, for new people in the field, 
for top administrators and for teachers 
of adults. 

The conference did point up the 
fact that there was a developing pro- 
fessionalism in the field. It could best 
be summarized by quoting Howard 
McClusky, who when asked whether 
evening and extension administration 
was a profession, replied “not yet but 
we're moving in that direction.” 


One of the older deans felt that 
any discussion about professionaliz- 
ing evening and extension administra- 
tion was not helpful: 

“The evening college and extension 
division is a product of its environ- 
ment—the kind of president you’ve 
got and the day deans. Talking about 
professional training programs for 
the deans is unrealistic. Evening and 
extension deans don’t pick their suc- 
cessors. The presidents need to be 
sold on professional training. When a 
president chooses an evening or ex- 
tension dean he chooses on the same 
basis as he does when he makes a 
choice for a day dean—moves a fac- 
ulty member up.” 

This in a way pinpoints the prob- 
lem of the university adult adminis- 
trator in search of a profession. Many 
of those who have been chosen from 
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a subject matter specialty see their 
job as similar to the day or campus 
dean. And they would not like the 
situation to change. Their next move 
in a career will be to other univer- 
sity administrative posts or back to 
teaching. This was the view of a mi- 
nority of those at the conference and 
generally was held by the older deans. 

The remainder of the participants, 
which included most of the younger 
deans, were interested in professional- 
izing, at least to the extent of recom- 
mending a special and fairly well 
marked route of training connected 
with the professors of adult education. 

One possibility that did not emerge 
in the discussion was that evening 
college and extension divisions set up 
their own professional programs. The 


division could then tailor the program 
to their own specifications and cer- 
tify their own men. Some evening 
colleges are presently organized as 
degree recommending bodies of their 
university. Many have their own spe- 
cial adult degrees. It would not be im- 
possible for them to build and super- 
vise a program for their own men 
using the resources of the rest of the 
university. This would require that 
the adult administrator view his di- 
vision more like a professional school 
than a traditional day division. The 
deans of law, medicine and engineer- 
ing all come through their own pro- 
fessional schools. Is it utopian to think 
that the adult division of the univer- 
sity some day may train and certify 
its own professionals? 


A ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATORS 
IN A UNIVERSITY 


By Alexander Charters 
Dean, University College, Syracuse University 


pte professional spirit and self-es- 
teem of professors of adults is pos- 
itively correlated with the degree of 
acceptance of their activities by fac- 
ulty and administrators with whom 
these professors are associated. 

If present trends continue adult 
education will play an increasingly 
larger and more important role in uni- 
versities. Assuming this, it follows 
that the number of teachers of adults 
will likewise increase. Perhaps num- 
bers alone will increase the self-es- 
teem and the acceptance of adult edu- 
cators by their university colleagues. 


If these teachers do not now have 
professional spirit and_ self-esteem 
they may very well achieve it in the 
near future. 

The basic concern, however, is to 
achieve the appropriate type of pro- 
fessional spirit and self-esteem. In 
order to consider this topic more ade- 
quately it may be useful to discuss 
some of the factors related to the 
role of adult education in a university 
and at the same time the role of 
teachers of adults. 

It should be noted that although 
universities do have substantial tradi- 
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tions they are not static or even slow 
to change as some commentators 
would have us believe. In one institu- 
tion, for example, 40 years ago there 
was no Engineering College and the 
subjects for admission were Latin, 
Greek, English and mathematics. To- 
day this institution is offering an en- 
tire graduate program leading to a 
Master’s Degree in Engineering at 
an adult education center 150 miles 
from the main campus. Far from be- 
ing static, universities change with 
rather astonishing rapidity. They are 
able to change because basically the 
faculties have developed permissive at- 
titudes toward change. At the same 
time they have developed policies 
which become standards for the gen- 
eral operation of the university. It is 
by these standards that a university is 
recognized and judged in the commu- 
nity and in other universities. These 
standards are more flexible than abso- 
lutes but at the same time the flexibil- 
ity does have limits. These limits of 
flexibility are influenced by the fac- 
ulty, the administrative officers of 
the university itself, the students and 
the society in which the institution 
develops. 


Role for Teachers of Adults 


Consideration of the relevance of 
the limits of flexibility of these basic 
standards of operation to certain 
aspects and issues of a university may 
be helpful in recognizing the role of 
adult education in the universities 
the United States. This may in turn 
indicate a role for teachers of adults 
and offer some suggestions for further 
consideration. 


1. Adult education colleges are a 
part of the university. The adult edu- 


cation college or unit has become an 
integral part of the total university. 
Occasionally one finds a college fac- 
ulty which is looked upon as below 
standard by colleagues in other fac- 
ulties and, occasionally, one may ob- 
serve q faculty that is so superior that 
it is considered separate from the uni- 
versity. In general, however, most 
schools and colleges of a university 
are accepted as being part of the uni- 
versity family; they meet the stand- 
ards—plus or minus—attributed to the 
university as a whole. 


Meaningful Objectives 


Unless adult education colleges or 
divisions are to be inferior or superior 
they should develop within the ac- 
ceptable framework of the university. 
They may have unique roles other 
than to “make money” and to “catch 
the ball” whenever and wherever it 
is thrown. If the university is to re-’ 
main a university it cannot have a 
“university” and an “adult education” 
division. Historically, adult education 
is a relative newcomer to university 
circles. It is vigorous and experimental 
and is developing a rightful place 
such as other newcomers—engineering, 
business administration and journal- 
ism—have had to establish or are es- 
tablishing. Adult education divisions 
should not try to be all things to all 
people; neither should they be apolo- 
getic and defensive. They must learn 
to be a member of the family with 
equal, and only equal, rights and 
privileges; they must learn to be dif- 
ferent, in order to meet the obliga- 
tions of their unique role. 

The teachers in the adult educa- 
tion divisions along with the adminis- 
trators should continue to establish 
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objectives that are meaningful, not 
only to adult education, but to the 
total university. The status of adult 
educators continues to improve when 
their purposes are appropriate to the 
whole university. 

2. Teachers of adults in a univer- 
sity are also scholars. Without dis- 
cussing the relative emphasis given 
to teaching and research, it may be 
simply observed that both are im- 
portant functions of a university. This 
being the case, professors—including 
professors of adults—ought to have 
an opportunity to participate in both. 
They can do this when the adminis- 
trators create opportunities by ar- 
ranging teaching schedules and office 
assignments to allow easy association 
with fellow scholars. When a uni- 
versity has truly committed itself to 


a program of adult education, all de- 
partment chairmen and deans accept 
the responsibility for the instruction 
of adults, as well as of other students. 


Developing Programs 

3. Programming for adults is the 
responsibility of the university fac- 
ulty. It should be recognized that it 
is flexibility of operating principles 
that allows new programs to be de- 
veloped in a university. On one hand, 
a discipline is developed within an- 
other and then separated. For ex- 
ample, psychology became separated 
from philosophy. On the other hand, 
interdisciplinary programs have pulled 
together several disciplines into an in- 
tegrated program. For example, a 
Latin-American sequence may involve 
history, economics, geography, lan- 
guages and anthropology. 

Sometimes when adult education 
programs are not accepted within a 


university it is because they jump the 
hurdles, or in other words, exceed the 
limits of flexibility. Sometimes it is 
thought that the only justification for 
non-credit courses is that courses 
which would not be acceptable—or 
that someone thinks would not be ac- 
ceptable—for credit can be offered. 
Whatever the reason, when this is 
done the programs short circuit such 
channels as curriculum committees 
and faculty senate where the consid- 
eration and advice of the members of 
the faculty is available. 


Handling Courses 


It may be that under existing pro- 
cedures and policies in a university, 
non-credit courses should not be 
routed through the same channels as 
credit courses because they appeal to 
students for different reasons, al- 
though they may be on the same aca- 
demic level. However, it does seem 
wise to obtain the acceptance of the 
faculty through presentation and dis- 
cussion. In brief, an adult education 
program should be judged in terms 
of the appropriateness to the univer- 
sity and the quality of instruction. 
From an educational point of view, 
whether the program is credit or non- 
credit is irrelevant. 


It is no doubt true that members 
of the university faculties are in the 
forefront of society in accepting 
change and experimentation. The wil- 
lingness of a university faculty to 
change and experiment is expressed 
in action, however, when teachers of 
adults seek the counsel, criticism and 
approval of colleagues in other col- 
leges. 

4. Professional and liberal education 
are types of adult education. F lexibil- 
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ity has also enabled a university to 
remain as an integrated community 
and yet has permitted the establish- 
ment of professional schools within 
the framework of the university 
which was originally devoted to lib- 
eral education. Which programs are 
proper to a university is a question 
that will probably remain partially un- 
answered for universities in general 
and will have to be answered for each 
university in particular. Some uni- 
versities have disbanded certain fac- 
ulties such as medicine, optometry 
and agriculture, but in general the 
scope of universities has expanded to 
include such faculties as social work 
and library science. 


What Is Meaningful 


The history of universities indicates 
that many of the “professional” pro- 
grams and new “liberal” programs 
have in the past struggled for ac- 
ceptance perhaps with issues more 
basic than those facing adult educa- 
tion. In this connection it should be 
observed that some professional pro- 
grams have begun as part-time, adult 
or extension programs. Adult educa- 
tors have no more zeal to advance 
professionalism or even semi-profes- 
sionalism than do any other educators. 
Likewise educators of adult students 
have no more zeal to advance liberal- 
ism than do any other educators. Pro- 
fessors of adults do, however, teach 
students who have an opportunity to 
express the reflections of their experi- 
ence and their future plans. Like all 
good teachers, inspired teachers of 
adults recognize what is meaningful 
to their students. 

The point is that in these cases the 
real issue is not the education of adults 


but rather the relative merits of the 
particular “professional” or “liberal” 
course. Teachers of adults should con- 
tinue to recognize the distinction be- 
tween the type of program they offer 
and the type of students they teach. 
This may not only be proper but also 
can make the role of the teacher of 
adults more understandable. 


A Different Approach 

5. Adult education is primarily con- 
cerned with adults. It should be rec- 
ognized that a college or unit of a 
university established for the teach- 
ing of adults is in itself not a discipline 
in the same sense as law, mathematics 
or philosophy. As the term implies, 
adult education is concerned with 
adults, that is, those people who by 
living have matured more fully than 
children. 

When teachers of adults are good 
teachers they learn about research in 
the psychology of adults and particu- 
larly adult learning. They recognize, 
however, that this alone is not suf- 
ficient. They also continue to study 
and conduct research within their 
own disciplines. The teachers of adults 
should be teaching and evaluating 
courses differently from those offered 
to youth. The approach, the ex- 
amples, the student experience and 
maturity, as well as course content, 
require that teachers of adults teach 
differently than teachers of youth. 
When these factors are not recog- 
nized, standards of instruction fall. 

All professors should recognize that 
duplication of courses for different 
groups is not equating standards. The 
quality of teaching in a “day” division 
is no more the university standard 
than the quality of teaching in an 
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“evening” division. Equating the two 
on the basis of identical examinations 
seems to be a lazy way in comparision 
with judging the divisions in terms of 
methodology, experience, and the 
principles of the discipline. Teachers 
of adults may or may not be more 
effective than teachers of youth. At- 
tention to the psychology of adults, 
adult learning, and evaluation may 
give more definite answers. 


Motivation Factors 


6. Motivation and meaningfulness 
are important to adults. There was a 
time when university students were 
teen-agers; then students in their early 
twenties were enrolled; and as grad- 
uate work became more generally de- 
veloped, students in their late twen- 
ties became more common in the uni- 
versity. 

The development of adult educa- 
tion has simply extended the age 
span. Whether or not general ability 
to learn is greater or less than youth 
remains to be answered. Research in 
the area of adult learning and observa- 
tion of adults leads to the conclusion 
that adults can learn efficiently. 


The acceptance of war veterans 
skewed the age pattern again, perhaps 
temporarily in terms of the pattern 
of enrollees, but permanently in terms 
of principle. The generally accepted 
principle is that a university will ac- 
cept qualified students of any age. 
Any suggestion that adult programs 
should admit those any less qualified, 
in equivalent terms, than those in any 
other part of the university, pushes 
beyond the limits acceptable to the 
university as a whole. 


Somehow, the age of students has 
become associated with fatigue. It is 
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reasonable to assume that the longer 
people work in any one day the more 
tired they become. It is also true that 
while many people are scheduled for 
an eight-hour day, many of them do 
work longer. After an eight-hour day 
or forty-hour week, businessmen 
have meetings, legislators continue 
sessions, professors write, community 
leaders operate, and university stu- 
dents are supposed to study. It is clear 
that adult education and evening 
study are not synonymous—it is just 
more convenient in some cases for 
adults to attend class in the evening. 
Irrespective of the time that a pro- 
gram is offered, teachers of adults 
need to continue to give attention to 
significant factors in learning such as 
motivation and meaningfulness. 


Public Service 

7. Community service is not sy- 
nonymous with adult education. Re- 
cently, in terms of the history of the 
university, public service has been 
added to teaching and research as a 
third function. Service to individuals 
and to society always has been a func- 
tion of the university. Today the 
word “service,” however, carries the 
additional implication that it must be 
immediate, practical, and tangible and 
has become associated with, if not 
synonymous with, adult education. 
These implications may have become 
increasingly evident with the found- 
ing and development of state-sup- 
ported institutions. The reasoning 
seems to be: we (the university) will 
do what you (the taxpayers) want if 
you will give us additional funds to 
do what we want. The so-called pri- 
vate institutions are in the same pre- 
dicament, only they do not have of- 
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ficial tax collectors to gather the 
money for them. The fact that the 
board of trustees of a private institu- 
tion is not responsible to elected rep- 
resentatives of society has given pri- 
vate institutions more opportunity to 
control, at least immediately, the ex- 
tent of flexibility they wish to apply 
to any activity. 

The distinction between commu- 
nity service and adult education could 
be more clearly drawn. Inviting hos- 
pitalized veterans to a football game, 
providing a hotel or restaurant, or co- 
operating in community development 
are services to the public but they are 
not adult education. Educational pro- 
grams whether designed for adults or 
anyone else should be judged on their 
own educational terms. 


Teachers of adults should not be 
credited with or accused of handling 
all of the so-called public service of 
a university. Teachers of adults may 
well continue to devote their talents 
to education. 


Diversified Faculties 


8. Teachers of adults have unique 
characteristics. Accompanying the 
widespread acceptance of the value of 
higher education there has been pres- 
sure on universities to admit any stu- 
dent who has completed high school. 
When an institution accepts high 
schoo] graduates irrespective of meas- 
urable intellectual ability the average 
quality is less than when the students 
are selected. The selection process be- 
comes more complicated when actual 
adult experience is equated with the 
prognosis of intellectual ability. In 
any case the modification of admis- 
sion requirements has resulted in cur- 
riculum changes. These changes are 


noticeable in terms of scope and depth 
of study. The many changes which 
have taken place within these limits of 
acceptability have resulted in fac- 
ulties that are diversified in terms of 
interest, specialization and compe- 
tence. 


Achieving the Objectives 


Teachers of adults have character- 
istics common to all members of the 
diversified university family; they also 
have some different ones. They should 
not try to justify themselves on the 
same terms as teachers of youth or 
children. All members of a university 
faculty, including teachers of adults, 
are responsible for achieving the es- 
tablished objectives of the program. 
Also, they are likely to be judged by 
the degree of success they have in 
achieving the objectives which they 
have formulated. 


In conclusion, it may be repeated 
that adult education is here to stay as 
an integral part of the university. This 
fact may become increasingly impor- 
tant in the future. Numbers of adult 
enrollees from all segments of the 
population will ensure that adult edu- 
cation will continue to have a place. 
The role of teachers of adults will re- 
main secure. 


The concern is that their place will 
continue to be justified on the basis 
of educational merit. 


As teachers of adults introduce 
their significant problems into the in- 
tellectual conversation of the entire 
faculty they achieve an appropriate 
professional spirit and attain a self- 
esteem which merit the admiration 
and respect of their colleagues. In this 
way they bring credit to their in- 
stitution and their profession. 
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IMPROVING THE STATUS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
OF ADULTS 


John B. Holden 
Specialist, General Adult Education, U. S. Office of Education 


te sg the status of public school 
teachers of adults will require the 
support and understanding of the gen- 
eral public who must approve higher 
expenditures for adult education, the 
educational leadership of the super- 
intendent of schools who must au- 
thorize adequate supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel, the professional 
assistance of the director of adult edu- 
cation who must plan and support in- 
service training, the professor of adult 
education who will develop a body of 
knowledge and teach adult education, 
and the cooperation and participation 
of fellow teachers. 

Many public school adult educa- 
tors say some of their teachers lack 
competence. Regardless of the su- 
perior work that has been accom- 
plished, there is some justification for 
this criticism. No one would deny 
that a great deal of excellent work is 
being done by thousands of public 
school teachers of adults. 

Conversely, we must face the fact 
that some sub-standard teaching is go- 
ing on, and that too many partici- 
pants drop out of specific courses. 
Even more serious, large numbers of 
adults are not continuing their edu- 
cation. Part of this lack of participa- 
tion may be due to a shortage of 
enthusiastic and satisfied clients in the 


programs that are now being operated. 


No Uniform Pattern 

It is estimated that in 1950-51 there 
were 85,893 teachers in the public 
school adult education program in 
the United States in communities of 
2,500 population and over.* This study 
indicated that there was no uniform 
pattern of certification of teachers of 
adults. According to the report, “A 
few states issue special certificates for 
adult education courses. In other states 
certification of teachers of adults is 
left to local authorities. In most states, 
however, some teachers of adult 


. Classes must be legally certificated. In 
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70.2 per cent of the cities, teachers of 
adults had to possess some legal cer- 
tification. Either a day school or adult 
education certificate is acceptable in 
25.9 per cent of the cities; 20.8 per 
cent require a day school certificate 
only, while 13.9 per cent require a 
special adult education certificate.” 


Required Competencies 


Currently, the legal personality or 
qualifications of public school teachers 
of adults, in general, is merely the 
temporary certification issued by the 
local superintendent of schools or the 
state supervisor who is governed, to 
a great extent, by the recommendation 
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of the local director of adult edu- 
cation. Very little has been done to 
spell out the specific competencies re- 
quired by teachers of adults. It is little 
wonder that public school teachers of 
adults lack status, since there is really 
no firm criterion for their certifica- 
tion. 


It is true that educational qualifica- 
tions and work experience are con- 
sidered and are desirable for teachers 
of adults. Equally important is the 
fact that a director will make every 
effort to see that the prospective 
teacher is the best one available to 
teach the particular group desiring 
education. In some cases the voca- 
tional education certificate is granted 
temporarily with the understanding 
that a training program will be pur- 
sued. 


Major Problem Areas 


In far too many cases, the director 
of adult education has a difficult time 
in locating enthusiastic, competent 
teachers. Part of this is due to the 
nature of the subject matter requests 
in adult education; adults frequently 
want classes that relatively few people 
are prepared to teach. Currently, there 
is an increasing demand for regular 
credit programs, and in spite of the 
large number of teachers, it is not 
easy to procure excellent and willing 
instructors of adults. The pay may be 
low, the teachers may be earning more 
in their day school assignment and it 
may be that their fellow teachers do 
not look upon adult teaching as very 
important. The day school principal 
may actually frown on a teacher 
working in the evening adult school 
on the basis that it will interfere with 
his regular teaching position. 


Let us state some of the major 
problem areas we are facing in adult 
education and analyze the possible im- 
plications regarding the status of the 
public schoo] teacher of adults. Let us 
assume, for this article, that some of 
the problems facing adult education 
are as follows: 

1. The purposes of adult edu- 
cation are poorly defined. 
Adult education is fragmen- 
tary, and institutional roles are 
not too clear. It is difficult, 
fluid, part time, and unpre- 
dictable. 

2. Adult education is not ade- 
quately financed. This results 
in a shortage of administra- 
tors, narrower programs and 
a skimping of services to pro- 
fessional staffs. 

3. Adult education is not an in- 
tegral part of our regular edu- 
cational program. It has not 
been generally accepted as 
having high priority or as 
basically essential. 

If, generally speaking, public school 
teachers of adults do not have status 
and if the three indictments above are 
true, it is conceivable that a program 
aimed at improving the status of adult 
education will, in turn, help to im- 
prove the status of the teacher of 
adults. 

The following suggestions are sub- 
mitted as partial solutions to the prob- 
lems stated above. 


Develop Public Interest 

In the first place, we adult educa- 
tors should develop “a public” for 
adult education, a planning, inventory- 
ing, promoting and evaluating group. 
What is needed is a group of people 
willing to work for the improvement 
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and growth of adult education. Such 
“a public” would concern itself with 
the over-all objectives and goals of 
adult education, assess the needs and 
resources and suggest ways and means 
whereby people who need adult edu- 
cation and institutions or agencies 
with educational resources might get 
together. Such a group could point 
out gaps in adult education opportu- 
nities. 

Further, this group would also be 
concerned with the proper financing, 
facilities, and quality of adult educa- 
tion, plus a program to publicize avail- 
able activities in order to reach the 
largest possible audience. This could 
be a local adult education council, as- 
sociation or club at the community 
level. A local or foundational group 
such as this could carry on activities 
that would help determine over-all 
goals and long range objectives. It 
would give more focus and meaning 
to all types of adult education—and 
further, it could assist in developing 
two-way communication between and 
among state and national groups in- 
terested or engaged in adult educa- 
tion. 


Marginal Existence 

Adult education has a marginal ex- 
istence when compared to elementary, 
secondary or community college pro- 
grams. It is the last to come and the 
first to go. Adult education has a 
“night school” connotation for adults; 
a means to learn something elemen- 
tary, remedial, or necessary for citi- 
zenship. It implies a “second chance” 
or education for the under-privileged. 
It is not generally looked upon as “for 
everyone” or for all age groups and as 
lifelong learning opportunities, regard- 
less of the educational level. 


Adult education seems to be dis- 
connected from the primary endeavor, 
namely, the elementary and second- 
ary programs. The low priority and 
marginality of adult education is 
probably partly due to the indefinite 
sequence of grades or levels, and to its 
nature of being simply a large and all- 
inclusive area of education which is 
not compulsory and which has a dif- 
ferent meaning for different groups of 


people. 


Educational Training 

In the second place, we adult edu- 
cators should raise the standard of the 
current program by training, interpre- 
tation, adequate financing, and good 
administration. A frequent concern of 
public school adult educators is re- 
sistance to any increase in standards 
for certification or required educa- 
tional programs for teachers of adults. 
Some are of the opinion that it is dif- 
ficult to get teachers with existing 
regulations and they are not certain 
that a required program of pre-service 
or in-service training would actually 
improve the quality of instruction. 


The appeal here is not for rigid cer- 
tification requirements with a series 
of theoretical educational courses, but 
a practical and realistic approach to 
the problems at hand. We need a con- 
certed effort on the part of dedicated 
people to develop ways of finding 
how adults learn best through co- 
operatively developed standards, prac- 
tices and procedures. 

We adult educators are in danger 
of operating under basic inconsisten- 
cies if we say that we cannot offer an 
educational program to assist teachers 
of adults. As a matter of fact, we are 
currently offering education and 
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training for multiple similar purposes 
such as supervisors, managers, tech- 
nicians, parents, labor and farm 
leaders. 


We are not in a position to say 
that our programs are for everybody 
except ourselves. We must practice 
what we preach, even though it may 
not be easy. We must admit that 
teaching of adults for the most part 
is an extra job; and that teachers of 
adults will have other commitments 
for their time, energy, and personal 
interests. 


The teacher may have a feeling of 
insecurity in working with adults. To 
offset some of these basic problems, 
we know that teaching of adults is 
very rewarding. Once a _ person 
teaches adults he generally wants to 
continue. Adult teaching jobs can be 
made much more attractive by di- 
rectors of adult education if they will 
practice good administrative prin- 
ciples. This will require in-service 
training opportunities, seeing that 
teachers of adults are well paid and 
free from unnecessary clerical details. 
The director of adult education can 
secure recognition for outstanding 
teachers of adults, provide for a sound 
interpretation of the program to the 
participants, to the staff members, 
board of education and the commu- 
nity at large. 


Ways to Improve Status 

Additional status for the adult edu- 
cation program will result if a more 
dynamic program of a community- 
wide nature can be undertaken with 
sound educational goals, methods, and 
principles. If adult education is to ful- 
fill its responsibilities to society and 
make the necessary impact on our 


democracy, we must add to and sup- 
plement the classroom approach by 
program planning services, confer- 
ences, discussion groups, and _utiliza- 
tion of mass media. 

Programs of public affairs can be 
successful if proper planning and 
staffing can precede the actual pro- 
gram with the necessary follow- 
through to assure successful comple- 
tion. The individual citizen should be 
encouraged by mass media to par- 
ticipate in a program of adult edu- 
cation. For example, the newspapers 
can help in presenting factual infor- 
mation and human interest stories; 
they can announce radio and TV pro- 
grams. The radio and TV programs 
can supplement and promote discus- 
sion groups; and the discussion groups 
can give people an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas, face to face, and en- 
courage more people to read news- 
papers, and supplementary materials, 
and to organize groups that will tune 
in radio and TV programs as a back- 
drop to an exchange of ideas. 


When the adult education director 
calls on important leaders and re- 
sources in the community to conduct 
and organize significant educational 
programs, the interest in adult educa- 
tion will be greater; and as high qual- 
ity programs are developed and ad- 
ministered, those people operating the 
programs and teaching the partici- 
pants will enjoy increased status and 
receive greater satisfaction in being 
associated with a program that is get- 
ting a total job done. 

Thirdly, we as adult educators 
should spark the development of a 
profession for teachers of adults to 
give greater security and stability to 
the movement. It is already being 
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done in California through the Cali- 
fornia Council for Adult Education. 
The teachers and administrators them- 
selves can develop standards for 
teachers of adults, determine the edu- 
cational programs needed, and eval- 
uate work experience that would help 
to prepare persons who want to teach 
adults. Adult teachers and adminis- 
trators should spell out the specific 
competencies required of teachers of 
adults. Currently, elementary school 
principals and teachers of special 
classes have been listing their special 
competencies and changing certifica- 
tion requirements accordingly. These 
two groups of professional workers 
have made notable gains in status. It 
is interesting to observe that other 
benefits have accrued to them such as 
increased pay, more recognition and 
better working conditions. 


Teacher Training 


An educational program for 
teachers of adults can be offered in an 
attractive manner by qualified insti- 
tutions and competent instructors. A 
pre-service or in-service training pro- 
gram is not a panacea that will make 
excellent teachers out of sub-stand- 
ard prospects. Emphasis on good 
teaching methods, constant evaluation 
of techniques being used, and deeper 
insight into adult interests, concerns, 
and ways of learning, will help each 
teacher to do a better job. This ar- 
ticle will not attempt to go into the 
specific training programs, methods 
and procedures. The entire June, 1952 
issue of Adult Education was devoted 
to in-service training for adult edu- 
cators. Many other articles have been 
written, some of which are indicated 
below.? 


The institutions of higher learning 
can play a central role in establishing 
the legitimacy of a new profession. 
We have witnessed the emerging of 
professional positions of doctors, law- 
y ers, teachers, engineers, social 
workers, accountants, public adminis- 
trators and hotel managers. Why not 
teachers of adults? 

The programs might take place on 
week ends, dinner meetings, prior to, 
or during the beginning of the regular 
term. Provisions can be made for 
prospective teachers to observe and 
assist master teachers and those with 
more experience; internships or as- 
sociate teachers may be used as a pre- 
service training device to observe fu- 
ture teachers, to correct weaknesses 
and to enrich the prospective teacher 
with both methods and course con- 
tent. Additional salary increments can 
be awarded when proper require- 
ments are satisfied. 

Further, every institution of higher 
learning that is preparing teachers 
should be asked to add units and 
courses to at least acquaint all teachers 
with adult education, its potential, ap- 
proaches, and methods. In these times 
no teacher can do an excellent job 
with children unless the educational 
process and program is extended to 
the parents. 


Results of Improved Status 


We must work constantly for the 
increased status of both part-time and 
full-time teachers of adults. This 
means more attractive pay, better 
working conditions, interesting and 
helpful educational programs and the 
encouragement of these teachers to 
organize themselves into groups of 
common subject matter interests in 
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order that they might exchange ideas 
and successful methods, thus making 
a greater contribution to our society. 
In every school system the adult edu- 
cation programs should utilize the 
curriculum and supervisory staff of 
the day school in bringing the teach- 
ers the latest research findings and in- 
service training experiences on the 
process of teaching and _ learning. 
Teacher handbooks can be developed, 
self evaluation encouraged, plus full 
participation in training programs. 

When a climate of acceptance of 
adult education prevails in a given 
community or in a state, when adult 
education is the correct, “right,” and 
worthwhile thing to do, when large 
numbers of people are participating, 
then proper recognition will be auto- 
matic for good teachers of adults. The 
contribution they make will be held 
in high esteem. It is a matter, how- 
ever, of which comes first—can you 
get and hold a large attendance until 
you obtain good teachers? Can you 
get good teachers without adequate fi- 
nancing, well established and effi- 
ciently administered programs? Can 
you get large numbers of able admin- 
istrators without excellent professional 
adult education? 

Actually, it is not a question of 


which is first, but a matter of working 
on all three simultaneously. As pro- 
fessional groups of teachers of adults 
continue to study, re-evaluate their 
work, look for new approaches, and 
become more professional, status will 
accrue to those dedicated teachers 
who have the knowledge of their sub- 
ject matter and who are skilled leaders. 

The director of adult education 
and the superintendent of schools are 
responsible to see that the total adult 
education program is interpreted to 
the community, that it is well financed 
and that good prospective teachers are 
selected, that training is provided, fol- 
lowed by continuing in-service train- 
ing. All school employees, board of 
education members and the partici- 
pants should look upon the adult edu- 
cation program as an integral and im- 
portant part of the total educational 
program of the community. As adult 
education continues to grow and 
teachers become more difficult to find, 
there might be a tendency for us to 
lower our standards, continue to for- 
get about our training and lower our 
values. This would be shortsighted, 
detrimental, and unforgivable. Our 
course will be best served by increas- 
ing the standards and thus, the quality 
and value of our product. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
FOR ADULT EDUCATORS 


By James B. Whipple 
Associate, The Center for the Study of the Liberal Education for Adults 


pens. development in any 
area inevitably leads to education 
or training, very often at an advanced 
level. Adult education is no exception. 
Formal graduate study in adult edu- 
cation has existed for some 25 years; 
until recently, however, growth has 
been spotty—an occasional course here 
and there and even more occasionally, 
a graduate student who wanted a doc- 
torate in the field. Perhaps more im- 
portant, there was little communica- 
tion between the professors who were 
pioneering the new area of study. 


In 1953 Dr. Elwin Svenson made 
the first attempt to survey the field 
with his doctoral study on training 
opportunities in adult education. In 
some ways his document helps crys- 
tallize plans to assemble professors of 
adult education to consider the role 
of the university in providing adult 
education. In somewhat less general 
terms, leading professors of adult edu- 
cation believed the time had come 
when they should meet to discuss 
philosophy, programs, and problems 
which were their concern. 

The first of these meetings oc- 
curred at Allerton Park in 1955. One 
of its outcomes was the formal recog- 
nition that a single week-end was not 
enough, and plans were gradually de- 
veloped for a series of five annual 
workshops, the first of which took 
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place at Ann Arbor in 1957.* Al- 
though the dominant motif for the de- 
liberations has been continuing edu- 
cation for the professors of adult 
education themselves, it is reasonable 
to expect that the project should ac- 
complish two things: first, it does pro- 
vide individual professors an opportu- 
nity to explore and test ideas regard- 
ing the basic purposes and content 
for graduate adult education; but 
second, it can help establish guide 
lines for standards in the field. 


By this time there has been suf- 
ficient experimentation and further- 
more, the expansion of the field since 
the second World War makes it in- 
cumbent upon those with experience 
to be concerned about standards for 
their profession. It is important 
enough to emphasize, however, that 
the spirit of the professors of adult 
education is not one of imposing a set 
of rigid standards on each other or on 
other universities that might enter the 
field; rather it is one of clarification 
and broad agreement on purposes and 
content of adult education. 


*These meetings have been made possible 
as a result of a grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation. The following universities have 
been represented at one or both meetings: 
California at Berkeley, California at Los 
Angeles, Chicago, Columbia, Florida State, 
Indiana, Michigan, New York, Ohio State, 
Pennsylvania State, Purdue, and Wisconsin. 
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What has been accomplished thus 
far? The theme at Allerton Park was 
the role of the professor of adult 
education. This was examined from at 
least three points of view: from the 
perspective of the practitioners or the 
potential students of adult education; 
from the perspective of their univer- 
sity colleagues; and from their own 
perceptions of their functions or re- 
sponsibilities in preparing individuals 
as professional adult educators. Major 
attention was devoted to the latter. 


Differences in Philosophies 


How does the professor of adult 
education see his task? The discussion 
at Allerton Park revealed a leader- 
ship which held some ideas in com- 
mon; but in many cases there appear 
to be sharp differences. In common 
there is a graduate program built 
around a core in which the subject 
matter is directly related to adult edu- 
cation. Except for an introductory 
survey, however, the cores were not 
identical and neither were the courses 
or subject matters which made up 
the total curriculum. For example, 
there were marked differences in the 
number and content of education 
courses as well as on subjects to be 
studied in other fields. 


Even more significant, however, 
there were interesting and significant 
differences in the philosophies which 
underlay the various graduate pro- 
grams. This is not the place to at- 
tempt a complete analysis of the 
points of view presented at the work- 
shop. One example may suffice to 
point up the issue. All those present 
agreed that one purpose of a program 
should be to broaden the graduate 
student, but there was little agreement 


as to how it should be accomplished. 
For one professor it took a form 
roughly equivalent to liberal educa- 
tion; for others, it should occur with- 
in the field of education; for others, 
from allied university subject matters; 
and for still others it was an individ- 
ual matter in which the professor is 
responsible for helping each student 
move outside of his own peculiar 
parochialism. 


This was merely the sharpest dif- 
ference of opinion. Dr. C. O. Houle 
has suggested that these differences 
are inevitable—just as they are in any 
discipline, but perhaps a case could 
be made that in adult education the 
differences are deeper than in some of 
the older disciplines—and it should be 
added that this may be a healthy sit- 
uation, particularly at this stage in 
the development of the field. Never- 
theless, it does not belie the fact of 
points of view which are significantly 
different. It would be a fascinating 
exercise to take a graduate student 
and imagine his education under each 
of the five programs which were con- 
sidered at Allerton Park. It is quite 
evident that it would be different in 
each case—and perhaps more than al- 
ternate routes to the same goal. 


Related Problems 


The meeting at Ann Arbor might 
be regarded either as a continuation 
of the exploration commenced at Al- 
lerton Park, or as a fresh start. It was 
a continuation in that the group did 
not go over the same ground, but it 
was a beginning in that the group was 
able to think and plan for five years. 
Indeed the deliberations at Ann Arbor 
were meaningful only in these long- 
range terms. 
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At one session the professors of 
adult education identified 19 prob- 
lems related to their field. These 
problems reflect a wide range of con- 
cerns—so wide as to defy classification 
and sufficiently complete to serve as 
a summary of the whole gamut of 
questions that plague those who are 
committed to adult education as a 
serious profession. 

At another session the professors 
considered basic content for a cur-, 
riculum in adult education. There was 
general agreement that the program 
should include six categories: (1) 
philosophical and historical perspec- 
tives; (2) the environment of adult 
education, or its social organization; 
(3) the adult as student; (4) methods 
of adult education; (5) research; and 
(6) the application of general prin- 
ciples. There was some attempt to 
approach content in terms of crucial 
ingredients that did not depend on 
other disciplines in the university, but 
it was impossible to maintain such a 
clear cut distinction. 


To Exchange Ideas 

The same tendency developed 
when the professors considered re- 
search in adult education. There was 
no difficulty in identifying problems 
needing study, but what is research 
in adult education? All would agree 
that the area to be examined must be 
adult education, but in terms of meth- 
od, are there any distinctive char- 
acteristics to adult education research? 
There appeared to be a tendency to 
depend on the methods of sociology, 
or of psychology. In fact, individual 
professors appeared to indicate a bias 
toward the particular discipline in 
which they possessed some compe- 
tence. 


At this juncture it is impossible to 
write in terms of outcomes. A com- 
ment by Dr. Wilbur Hallenbeck re- 
garding one phase of the discussions 
at Ann Arbor might be well applied 
to the deliberations thus far—they rep- 
resent only the “distillation off the 
top layers of our thinking.” What 
more logical place is there to com- 
mence? The fact that the professors 
of adult education have undertaken 
the project may be one of the most 
significant outcomes so far. At an im- 
portant point in the development of 
the field the outstanding professors 
of adult education are meeting to ex- 
change ideas and to explore graduate 
study in the field. Already there has 
been considerable testimony from in- 
dividual participants that they are per- 
sonally benefiting from the exchange. 
Furthermore, there is good reason to 
hope that the first two meetings have 
laid solid foundations for achieving 
some clarity regarding professional 
education for adult educators. 


Perhaps one incidental indication 
of the success of the first two work- 
shops is that they have stimulated an 
interested but non-professional ob- 
server to think long and hard about 
the basic problems of the group. The 
observation which follows is in no 
sense intended as a reflection on the 
professor of adult education, but it is 
inspired by their thought-provoking 
discussions. 


Unanswered Issues 


It seems to this writer that one of 
the fundamental unanswered issues is 
the determination of what the profes- 
sor of adult education is. Another way 
of stating the same issue is: What is 
he trying to do to, or for, individuals 
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who come to him as students? This 
is a complicated question because the 
professor of adult education faces 
pressures from two distinct sources: 
one source comes from the univer- 
sity; the other from practicing adult 
educators—and at least sometimes the 
two may place conflicting demands 
on the professors of adult education. 


First, let us look at the university. 
The university performs a number 
of useful educational tasks ranging 
from undergraduate education to spe- 
cialized education in various schools 
such as law, medicine, social work. 
Another branch is the graduate 
school—and that is where the profes- 
sor of adult education holds forth. 


Research Methods 


One of the primary functions of a 
university must be study and research 
directed toward constant refinement 
of knowledge for the purpose of 
achieving closer and closer approxi- 
mations of the truth. Various academic 
disciplines, broadly classified as hu- 
manities, social sciences, and physical 
sciences may follow different paths 
but the ultimate objective is the same. 
In more academic terms each dis- 
cipline deals with a specific kind of 
phenomena using a methodology 
which is peculiar to its field. 


The division of the university de- 
voted to developing individuals for 
this function is the graduate school. 
This makes the first objective of the 
graduate school fairly clear—to pro- 
vide a situation where each discipline 
is preoccupied with the development 
of its own kind. A professor of his- 
tory is really concerned with the 
development of competent historians. 


Translated into curriculum, this 
means teaching the graduate student 
the known content about his field 
and introducing him to the research 
methods of that field—and there is the 
obvious relationship between the two 
since each field has its own way of 
looking at phenomena and its own 
methodology for contributing to an 
increasingly refined approximation of 
the truth. Of course the graduate 
school also must produce teachers. In 
the past, it has been more or less as- 
sumed, if one thought about it at all, 
that graduate training automatically 
made good teachers. Today this is 
being questioned; perhaps the curric- 
ulum does require some adjustment in 
this direction, but it still seems reason- 
able to state that this must be periph- 
eral to the major task of a graduate 
school, particularly at the doctoral 
level. 


Student Pressures 


At the other extreme, the professor 
of adult education faces pressures 
from the individual student who 
comes to him to learn how to be a 
more competent adult educator. He 
is concerned first and foremost with 
the practical operation of the adult 
education enterprises—and when it be- 
comes many individuals the situation 
becomes more complicated since their 
activities may be as varied as agricul- 
tural extension, university evening 
college, library adult education, and 
mental health. The professor of adult 
education may hope and expect that 
some of his students will follow his 
particular pursuit, but to a much 
greater extent than many of his col- 
leagues on the graduate faculty, he 
cannot make the production of his 
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own kind his major preoccupation. 
This is not unlike the task faced by 
professors of law or medicine who 
must develop practicing lawyers and 
doctors. 

Interestingly enough, when the pro- 
fessors of adult education talk about 
their graduate programs, both in what 
they do and what they would like to 
do, they tend to think in terms of de- 
veloping competent operators in adult 
education rather than scholarship. It 
is significant to notice how often they 
turn to the medical school or to en- 
gineering for analogies to their own 
educational purposes. Also significant 
is the fact that many professors of 
adult education believe there is a 
pressing need for an internship—in 
other words, not unlike medical 
school—as a basic requirement for an 
advanced degree in adult education. 


No Single Methodology 


It is interesting to notice that while 
the professors of adult education are 
intensely interested in research, they 
often emphasize the necessity for 
practical application and not merely 
for truth. Furthermore, they do not 
depend on a single methodology 
which is peculiar to adult education— 
and indeed there does not appear to be 
one. Instead they use the methods of 
many disciplines and particularly 
those of the behaviorial sciences. 

If this is so, the issue would appear 
to be no more than an intellectual 
trap which may be avoided by re- 
garding adult education not as a de- 
partment in the graduate school but 
as a separate professional school com- 


parable to law, medicine or social 
work. Certainly the search for and 
preservation of knowledge is not the 
only function of a university. Its prac- 
tical application is also the concern 
of any great university as witnessed 
by its medical schools, law schools, 
engineering schools, and so on. Why 
not the professional adult education 
school which provides education and 
training needed for effective practice 
in the field? There need be no apology 
for engaging in such an educational 
endeavor at an advanced graduate 
level and there might be considerable 
advantage in clarifying the relation- 
ship of the professor of adult educa- 
tion within the university. 


Professional Benefits 


A number of possibilities come to 
mind: it might enable the professor 
of adult education to develop the in- 
ternship which many believe is im- 
portant; or it might permit him to de- 
velop the kind of research which is 
appropriate and meaningful for adult 
educators. However it is not the 
writer’s purpose to suggest implica- 
tions this might have for curriculum 
development or to imply that this 
would solve all the problems faced by 
the field. Nevertheless, if the profes- 
sors of adult education could clarify 
what their field is, and what they are 
trying to do, it might free them from 
many irrelevant restrictions that ap- 
pear to result from a graduate school 
orientation. And it might provide 
them with status and adequate recog- 
nition which seem so elusive at the 
present time. 


A CASE STUDY 
IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


By Burton W. Kreitlow 
Professor of Adult Education, University of Wisconsin 


tNE million American families take 

part in the educational program 
known as Cooperative Extension 
Work in Agriculture and Home Eco- 
nomics. Until the last decade the 
professional worker in this vast adult 
education agency had little profes- 
sional preparation for his job. This 
has changed. A number of colleges 
and universities have begun under- 
graduate and graduate programs for 
the express purpose of preparing and 
improving the professional adult edu- 
cators in the nation’s most extensive 
adult education enterprise. 

The University of Wisconsin is 
among the leaders in the professional 
preparation of agricultural and home 
economics extension workers. During 
the first semester of 1957-58, there 
were 82 full-time students whose 
major as an undergraduate or special 
field as a graduate student was identi- 
fied as agriculture or home economics 
extension education or administration. 
Twenty-two of these students were 
undergraduate students in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural and Extension 
Education. Twenty-three were grad- 
uate students in the Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Education. 
Six were graduate students in the De- 
partment of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and Extension. Thirty-one 
were graduate students identified with 
the National Agricultural Extension 
Center for Advanced Study. 


The Center program established at 
Wisconsin in 1955, is national in char- 
acter, and developed as a result of 
action taken by the Senate of the 
American Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities. Dur- 
ing its first seven years the Center is 
being supported in large part by a 
grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. 

The Center program has been de- 
signed to provide two major types of 
professional education for adminis- 
trators and supervisors. They are: 
(1) In-service education, and (2) 
Graduate education. 

The program of the National Cen- 
ter which is focused on graduate edu- 
cation will be the subject of this case 
study and will be described in terms 
of its objectives, its curriculum, and 
its research activities. 


Graduate Program Objectives 

One of the obvious handicaps which 
would develop in any educational pro- 
gram growing up without its own 
program of professional preparation, 
would be the limitation of its super- 
visory and administrative staff in 
understanding the principles and prac- 
tices associated with the effective 
accomplishment of their jobs. This 
deficiency was clear to the present 
administrators in Agriculture and 
Home Economics Extension and was 
one of the key factors responsible for 
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the action of the Senate of the Ameri- 
can Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges. This group believes that the 
improvement of supervision and ad- 
ministration of this vast adult educa- 
tion program can be achieved by a 
graduate education program. 

The selection of students to receive 
fellowships and assistantships in the 
National Center has given high prior- 
ity to present supervisors and adminis- 
trators or to those who definitely 
would be assigned to supervisory or 
administrative jobs upon the comple- 
tion of their graduate study at the 
University of Wisconsin. As we shall 
see later, this did not mean a concen- 
tration on courses in only administra- 
tion and supervision in the program 
of the National Center. The stated 
objectives of the program of the Cen- 
ter are certainly much broader than 
that. 

The four objectives have been 
identified as follows: 

1. Providing opportunities for con- 
tinually reassessing the role of 
agricultural and home economics 
extension work in modern so- 
ciety. 

2. Expanding learning opportunities 
in the principles of extension ad- 
ministration including such fields 
as Fiscal Policy, Personnel Man- 
agement and Organizational Re- 
lationships. 

. Developing a systematic and dy- 
namic approach to the problems 
of planning, administering, and 
evaluating extension programs. 

. Planning and conducting, in co- 
operation with other institutions 
and agencies, a long-range pro- 
gram of research which will add 
to existing knowledge of the roles 


played by administrators and 
supervisors of the Cooperative 
Extension Service. 


The Center Curriculum 


The graduate education program as 
approved by the Graduate School, is 
truly inter-departmental and _inter- 
disciplinary in nature and content. 
Although the emphasis of the Center’s 
program on supervision and adminis- 
tration is kept at the forefront, it by 
no means curtails the flexibility of a 
program of a student who receives 
the opportunity to study under the 
auspices of the Center. 

One of the first things a student 
discovers when he arrives on the Wis- 
consin campus is that, if he is a student 
pursuing the master’s degree, a special 
committee of three people will be ap- 
pointed to aid him in his program. If 
he is pursuing the Ph.D. degree, a 
committee of five will be appointed 
to help him. This committee is ap- 
pointed by the Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University and repre- 
sents both the staff of the Center for 
Advanced Study and the subject mat- 
ter departments concerned with the 
program of the student. In some in- 
stances the student’s major professor 
may be from one of the subject matter 
departments rather than a member of 
the Center staff. 

The student must meet all of the 
general requirements of the Universi 
of Wisconsin Graduate School. For 
example, the writer has been a mem- 
ber of both master’s degree and Ph.D 
committees of the students receiving 
financial grants from the Center. Like- 
wise, professors in the Department of 
Agronomy from the School of Com- 
merce, Department of Political Sci- 
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ence, the Department of Rural Soci- 
ology, the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, and other departments of the 
University have been on student com- 
mittees. This committee system, which 
aids the student early in his graduate 

rogram, assures that the flexibility 
allowed by the minimum regulations 
on program can be put into practice. 
For example, in a series of suggested 
courses for candidates for the masters 
of science, a first and a second group 
of courses are identified. The recom- 
mendation of the Center is that stu- 
dents take at least half of their classes 
from the first group of courses. 

Interestingly enough, the first group 
of courses include classes in the fol- 
lowing fields: Agricultural Economics, 
Agricultural and Extension Education, 
Agricultural Journalism, Commerce, 
Economics, Education, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Journalism, Politi- 
cal Science, Psychology, Rural Soci- 
ology, Sociology, Speech, and Statis- 
tics. A total of 68 different courses 
appear in this first group. 

A student working for a master’s 
degree must complete regular course 
and credit requirements of the Gradu- 
ate School. This will usually include 
from eight to 12 courses of from two 
to four credits each. The 68 courses 
identified in the first group are all 
two to three credits each. The second 
group of courses from which the stu- 
dent selects includes 21 courses from 
seven of the fields listed above. Even 
with the great flexibility of program- 
ming that this allows, there have been 
a number of cases when a student and 
his committee have gone beyond the 
courses listed and selected courses in 
other fields. 

In addition to the flexibility in the 


selection of courses, there is flexibility 
in the appraisal of the courses a stu- 
dent took as an undergraduate. Stu- 
dents in the Center come from a 
variety of undergraduate training pro- 
grams from institutions all over the 
United States. This flexibility does not 
erase all deficiencies, but treats realis- 
tically the fact that people now in 
significant administrative and super- 
visory positions have had no oppor- 
tunity to take all the courses which 
would be desirable in today’s under- 
graduate program. It would be ridicu- 
lous to require an undergraduate 
major in agriculture extension before 
admitting the student into the pro- 
gram of the Center. 


Adult Education Courses 


Included in the program of many 
of the students in the Center are two 
courses in adult education. One is 
listed as Principles of Adult Educa- 
tion, and is a course dealing with the 
philosophy and nature of adult educa- 
tion in the United States. It includes 
study of the programs of the various 
agencies in adult education, methods 
in adult education, the wants, interests 
and needs of adults, the nature of com- 
munity development programs, and 
evaluation of programs. 

A second course, identified as The 
Improvement of Adult Education Pro- 
grams, is conducted as a seminar in 
which the major problems related to 
program improvement are studied and 
reported on by staff and students. 
Yet, neither one of these courses is 
listed as a requirement in the curricu- 
lum for the students in the Center. It 
is the philosophy of those working 
with the Center program that require- 
ments on these or any other series of 
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courses should not exist. If such re- 
quirements did exist, opportunity to 
develop programs “tailor made” to 
fit the needs of a particular student 
would be impossible. 


Student Research 

The students committee on both 
the master’s and Ph.D. level is respon- 
sible for advising the student on his 
thesis which is required in both the 
master’s and Ph.D. programs. This is 
the same committee that advises with 
the student on the courses taken to 
make up his program. Very few of 
the graduate students in the Center 
have any previous experience in re- 
search, yet many will be in positions 
upon completion of their advanced 
study, where the encouraging or con- 
ducting of basic and applied research 
will be part of their job. Because of 
this, the Center feels obligated to de- 
velop as strong a program as possible 
in this area. 

It is believed that the thesis require- 
ment can be very useful in doing this 
and in addition, the student is encour- 
aged to take courses in research, eval- 
uation and statistical methods. The 
Center’s objective in training graduate 
students in research methods are: 

1. To develop an understanding of 
the knowledge and skills neces- 
sary to conduct research. 

To have a satisfying experience 
in conducting a research project 

‘ of their own. 

To obtain information through 
their research that will be of in- 
terest and value to them in their 
states. 

To develop the habit of analyz- 
ing problems objectively and bas- 
ing conclusions and recommenda- 
tions on available facts. 


The staff of the Center and other 
departments concerned devote con- 
siderable time in counseling with stu- 
dents in the planning and conducting 
of the research for their theses. Semi- 
nars conducted by Center staff and 
other resource persons place consider- 
able emphasis on the design, method- 
ology, and findings of research in ex- 
tension. These seminars provide both 
staff and graduate students an oppor- 
tunity to develop greater insight into 
the research work that has been done 
and to develop additional studies 
which should be made. Examples of 
Ph.D. theses completed or under way 
include such thesis topics as the fol- 
lowing:“A Comparative Analysis of 
Training Needs of County Agricul- 
tural Agents in Texas,’ “The Rela- 
tionship of Participation in Group 
Activities to a Continuing 4-H Club 
Experience,” “The Functions and Re- 
sponsibilities of District Leaders in the 
Cooperative Extension Service in 
Wisconsin.” 


Examples of master’s theses com- 
pleted and under way include the fol- 
lowing: “In-Service Training Given 
to Home Demonstration Agents by 
Home Economic Specialists in Seven 
States,’ “A Comparison of the Char- 
acteristics, Organization and Functions 
of State Extension Advisory Com- 
mittees in Selected States,” “Proce- 
dures in Rating County Personnel for 
Promotion, Tenure and Salaries in Co- 
operative Extension Service,” and “A 
Study of Factors in Intergroup Ac- 
tion and Their Implication to the 
County Extension Program Planning 
Committee Membership.” 


The objectives of the Center pro- 
gram, its curriculum and research con- 
cerns can be seen most clearly by 
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viewing the program of three of the 
Center students. 


Beatrice Cleveland came to the Cen- 
ter from Ohio where she was Assistant 
State 4-H Club Leader in Cooperative 
Extension work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. While a student in 
the Center she took the following 
courses: Rural Education—Commu- 
nity Backgrounds, The Administra- 
tion of Cooperative Extension, Home 
Economics Education and Extension 
Research, Methods in Rural Social Re- 
search, Technological Change in Rural 
Society, Program Planning in Co- 
operative Extension, Supervision in 
Cooperative Extension, and The Im- 
provement of Adult Education Pro- 
grams. Her thesis title was “An Anal- 
ysis of the Importance of 4-H Club 
Program Content and Need for As- 
sistance as Identified by County Ex- 
tension Workers and State 4-H Staff 
in Obio. 

Wilbur Ringler became a Center 
student the second semester of the 
1955-56 school year. He had pre- 
viously received a master’s degree in 
Soils from the University of Nebras- 
ka. He completed his studies and re- 
search for the Ph.D. degree in August 
of 1957. He came from a position as 
Assistant Extension Agronomist (Soils) 
at the University of Nebraska. He is 
now Assistant Director of Coopera- 
tive Extension at Kansas State College. 
His courses at the Center were as fol- 
lows: Improvement of Adult Edu- 
cation Program, Seminar in Agricul- 
tural Extension, Issues in Rural Educa- 
tion, Research in Agriculture Exten- 
sion, Budget Development and Control 
in Cooperative Extension, Administra- 
tion of Cooperative Extension, Super- 
vision in Cooperative Extension, Pro- 


gram Planning in Cooperative Exten- 
sion, Statistical Methods Applied to 
Education, Publicity Media and Meth- 
ods, Population Trends and Problems 
in Rural Society. Personnel Manage- 
ment, Agricultural Policies, and Semi- 
nar in Agricultural Administration. 
His Ph.D. thesis title was “Role of 
Extension Specialists and Their Status 
in Relation to Research and Teaching 
Personnel in Agronomy and Soils De- 
partments of the North-Central Re- 
gion, 1956.” 


Finally we will look at the program 
and research of Grady Taylor who 
came from a position as District Agent 
in the Agricultural Extension Service 
in Alabama. He had previously re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. As a Center 
student he began and is continuing 
work toward the Ph.D. degree. The 
courses in his program to date are as 
follows: Administration of Coopera; 
tive Extension, Supervision of Cooper- 
ative Extension, Program Planning in 
Cooperative Extension, Seminar in Ex- 
tension Methods, Research in Exten- 
sion, Personnel Management, Govern- 
ment and Agriculture, Methods of 
Rural Social Research, Population 
Trends and Problems in Rural So- 
ciety, Introductory Social Statistics, 
and Rural Communication Media. The 
title of his thesis on which he is con- 
tinuing to work during the 1957-58 
academic year is as follows: “An An- 
alysis of Factors Differentiating Suc- 
cessful from Unsuccessful Negro 
Farm Families in Alabama.” 


As we look at the examples of the 
three programs, we note that they are 
by no means identical either in the 
courses the students have taken or in 
the nature of the research. The phi- 
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losophy for graduate training in Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Administration at the University 
of Wisconsin encourages the kind of 
flexibility that allows programs to be 
designed for the needs of the indi- 
vidual student. This is true in the 
National Center as well as in the De- 
partments of Agricultural and Exten- 
sion Education and Home Economics 
Education and Extension. It does 
mean more faculty time is needed to 
work with students. 
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The students in the National Agri- 
cultural Extension Center for Ad- 
vanced Study are at Wisconsin to im- 
prove themselves in their jobs in the 
Agricultural and Home Economics 
Extension Service. The objectives of 
the program are carried out by careful 
individual attention to the students’ 
course work and his research. The 
national character of the Center which 
in 1957-58 includes students from 21 
different states, Hawaii and Alaska, 
provides an ideal setting. 


COMMUNITY INFLUENCES 
AND ADULT LEARNING 


By Howard Y. McClusky 
Director, Bureau of Studies and Training in Community Adult Education, 
University of Michigan 


A COMMUNITY is people. At least 
the distinguishing feature of the 
human community is people. Fac- 
tories, stores, houses, schools, churches 
and playgrounds without people are a 
shell and not a community. 

If a community is people the ob- 
jective of a community is people. The 
community is a means and inter- 
mediate while people are ends and 
ultimate. Community development 
may, therefore, be described as the 
development of people by the devel- 
opment of the community. 

A community is external and in- 
ternal. It is a place. It has institu- 
tions, laws, services. These are ex- 
ternal. It is also a common holding 
of attitudes and values and an experi- 
ence of togetherness. These are in- 
ternal. It is conceivably possible to 


have each with little of the other. But 
in a complex urban society this is very 
unlikely to occur. In a world such as 
ours the external fact and the inner 
experience of community are inter- 
related and highly interdependent. 
Let us now turn pedagogical and 
look briefly at how the local (or 
“home”) community influences adult 
learning. The community is a gate 
to the adult as a learner. It is the 
primary setting for most of his basic 
experiences of living. Here he works, 
plays, suffers, dreams and dies. Here 
the outside world makes its greatest 
impact on his personal life, and largely 
from what he learns here, he, in turn, 
constructs his private view of the out- 
side world. In other words, the 
“home” community provides most of 
the apperceptive mass and most of the 
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rewards and punishments which shape 
his incentive and resistance to learn- 
ing. 

There is another and a more spe- 
cific sense in which the community 
provides a gate to the adult asa learner. 
All communities have formal and in- 
formal systems of communication and 
practically all adults are tied up with 
or belong to one or more of these sys- 
tems. If we can delineate the system 
to which an adult belongs and locate 
his place in it, we have gone a long 
way toward gaining access to his will- 
ingness to learn. On the other hand, 
if we do not know the system to 
which he belongs, he is lost to our 
stimulation in what appears to our 
confused observation as a maze of 
patternless interaction—lost regardless 
of his ripeness and need for learning, 
and regardless of the inherent attrac- 
tiveness of what we have to offer. 


One cue to location in the commu- 
nication network is the position of an 
adult in the social structure. If he is 
upper middle this suggests one kind 
of network, if he is upper lower it 
suggests another. 


Another cue to network location is 
affiliation with organized groups. 
Non-membership indicates the prob- 
ability of communication through 
chains of informal association while 
both the number and kinds of groups 
to which he belongs suggests the like- 
lihood of communication through 
more visible and ordered lines of in- 
teraction. Formal and informal net- 
works often overlap and either sepa- 
rately or in combination may yield 
revealing sociometric data. But wheth- 
er he is upper middle or upper lower; 
whether he is caught up in formal or 
informal orbits of association or both; 


and wherever he may appear in a 
sociometric map, it is important to 
know that an adult occupies a special 
position in some system of communi- 
cation in the community in which he 
lives, and that this knowledge may 
provide valuable insight concerning 
his accessibility and readiness for 
learning. 

The community is also educative. 
While analogies are often misleading, 
let us think of the community as a 
teacher and the members of the com- 
munity as its pupils. In a literal sense 
we learn what we live. Since the com- 
munity provides most of the ways by 
which we live it is to that extent a 
teacher. For example it teaches us 
habits of safety and sanitation, ways of 
making a living and using our leisure 
time, and ways of handling political, 
economic and racial conflict. These 
and similar items might be called the 
implicit curriculum of community 
life. 

Libraries, schools, museums, and 
newspapers contain the explicit cur- 
riculum of the educative community. 

Less obvious, but possibly more in- 
fluential, is the educational role of all 
agencies and persons in a community 
with an educative potential. A fac- 
tory could undertake an interpretation 
of its place in the economy of a com- 
munity. Realtors could educate the 
public to build beauty and usefulness 
into the layout of commercial, manu- 
facturing and residential properties. 


Law enforcement officials could 
discover the causes of delinquency 
and educate the community with a 
view to their elimination. The fact 
that these and other elements of the 
community rarely exercise their edu- 
cational role, does not in the least de- 
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tract from the value of their doing so. 


To continue our theme: if the com- 
munity is a teacher, and if community 
development is our objective, it fol- 
lows that we should educate the com- 
munity to become a better teacher. 
And if the community is people we 
must educate people to produce a 
better community. Thus in educating 
the community the adult would edu- 
cate himself and in educating people 
for community development we 
would be educating people for com- 
munity self-help. Every teacher will 
tell you that the best way to learn a 
subject is to teach it. 

What abilities and knowledge must 
an adult possess to perform these edu- 
cative tasks? To suggest a few: First, 
he should be able to help a community 
size up the nature of its problem, 
state it clearly, and determine the ex- 
tent of agreement concerning his 
diagnosis. Second, he should be able 
to gather information about the prob- 
lem, either by getting facts on his 
own, or by calling on those who are 
especially knowledgeable about the 
issues involved. Third, he should be 
able to locate and make use of the 
resources which are available for the 
solution of the problems which he 
confronts. Fourth, he should be able 
to view problems in the perspective 
of the whole community and over a 
long enough period of time to in- 
clude the relevant past and the for- 
seeable future. And fifth, in all these 
activities he should be able to under- 
stand conflicts and keep them within 
manageable bounds. ; 

The foregoing abilities are illustra- 
tive of the equipment required by the 
educative adult, and, in effect, suggest 
a part of what might be called the 


curriculum for the education of adults 
in community development. 


If space permitted we could test the 
validity of the preceding argument by 
applying it to the development of a 
community through strengthening its 
economy, improving its health, or by 
pointing out how a community may 
keep constructively ahead of the re- 
curring demands for expanding com- 
munity services. These are elements 
of the external community. But as 
stated earlier, there is also an internal 
community. This, too, can be an ob- 
ject of community development. For 
example, we could educate a com- 
munity to deal productively with eco- 
nomic and racial conflict. This would 
involve the ventilation of anxieties and 
the development of acceptance based 
on understanding. Again, we could 
develop the community of the spirit 
so that people would achieve greater 
dignity and meaning in their personal 
lives. This would deal with such items 
as the problem of suffering and the 
great affirmations of the human ad- 
venture as portrayed by art, music, 
literature, history and religion. 


To be concrete: a community coun- 
cil for the enrichment of the mind and 
spirit of the community would be just 
as relevant for community develop- 
ment as a community council for the 
development of the economy. The 
object of both would be to build up 
both the external and internal environ- 
ment of the community in order to 
increase the political, social, economic, 
and spiritual autonomy of its members. 
Both would require educative proc- 
esses for educational goals, and both, 
it is hoped, would lead to the develop- 
ment of the educative adult in the 
educative community. 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE 


By Robert B. Browne 
Dean, Division of University Extension, University of Illinois 


ANY of us have watched men put 
Mooet: into the water, raise sail 
and put out to sea. When the winds 
are coo strong, and when the wind 
blows in gusts, it is necessary for 
the crew to scramble to the side and 
“lean against the wind” to prevent 
capsizing. There are times when the 
prevailing winds of pedagogical doc- 
trine require some educators to lean 
hard against the fashions to keep the 
ship from disaster. Our times are such 
ones, and among today’s winds of 
doctrine, which require some reserva- 
tions by the orthodox, are these: 

1. The belief that adult educa- 
tion is something discrete and 
different from all other edu- 
cation. 

. The preoccupation with 
change. 

. The limitation of education 
to social reform. 

. The retreat from knowledge 
outcomes into problem-solv- 
ing. 

. The enthusiasm for the group 
at the expense of the individ- 
ual. 

It is fashionable to speak of adult 
education as something more than 
the education of adults, and to regard 
it as a venture so different from all 
other education that it calls for unique 
and special procedures wholly foreign 
to those used at the other stages of 
teaching and learning. It is even pro- 
posed that adult educators be given 
a distinct training of their own, in 


order to produce a special profes- 
sionally trained body of workers duly 
initiated into mysteries that have been 
whispered to them while under some 
special spell. 

The education of adults must take 
good account of certain differences, 
but in many ways it remains but a 
part of one and the same business as 
education everywhere. People of all 
ages are educable and may best go 
about the business of learning in much 
the same ways. The likenesses are as 
important as the differences. Young 
and old, alike, bring to their tasks 
“eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions”; being fed 
with the same food, subject to many 
of the same diseases, healed by much 
the same means, warmed and cooled 
by the same winter and summer. 
There is no body of truth to be taught 
the young, and then to be abandoned 
for another at maturity. There are 
differences in emphasis and in ap- 
proach, perhaps, but not in substance. 
Education at all stages is one and the 
same business, and this needs better 
recognition. 

It is in the present fashion to make 
much over the fact that we live in a 
changing world. That, however, is 
hardly news. However, it is also 
true that we live in a world in which 
many things, if they change at all, 
do so at such a slow pace we may dis- 
regard their alterations. The sun rises 
in the East, the seasons follow their 
same round, and men’s behavior and 
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actions today are much as they were 
yesterday. It is because the world is 
not wholly indeterminate and capri- 
cious, while its phenomena are recur- 
rent, and hence predictable, that the 
world can be intelligible. 


To be sure, nothing lasts forever; 
but, at the same time, it is astonishing 
how little there is that is new under 
the sun. We must educate for a cer- 
tain flexibility of the mind so as to 
cope with what is novel and strange, 
but we require also a certain stability 
and firmness of mind, we need convic- 
tions, and men of principle. There are 
many truths that are old ones, while 
good and evil have ancient roots, and 
a firm history. The worth of great 
ideas is not a matter of their age. 


Education is both progressive and 
conservative. 


Not Only for Reform 


Today one hears a constant beat- 
ing on the theme that education must 
be made primarily into an instrument 
to reform the world and reconstruct 
society. To be sure, this has always 
been the object of many of the studies, 
but it is not the sole object toward 
which we should bend our endeavors, 
and even this we can do best by 
equipping individuals of vitality and 
courage with minds of their own, 
and making them responsible for such 
redirections as seem best to them. 


For education is more than this; it 
has many other proper concerns. 
Should a group of adults appear, ask- 
ing for a course in astronomy, for ex- 
ample, not because they hope to re- 
arrange the stars and improve the uni- 
verse, but solely because they are 
filled with wonder, and would like 
to know more about the heavens, this 


is warrant enough. Education needs 
to be freed from total servitude to 
the contemporary scene and too great 
preoccupation with the foreground. 
To deal exclusively with the im- 
mediate questions of the community, 
or society, or economics, or govern- 
ment is to deprive learners of the 
great inheritance of the past and to 
impoverish their education dismally. 


Education is for more than reform. 


Many strident voices are raised 
against the overly-formalized, bookish 
and remote schooling of what some 
understand to have been yesterday’s 
traditional education, and they would 
seek refuge from it in what they pro- 
fess is a new education, of direct ex- 
perience, informal, opportunistic, in- 
cidental to “activities of everyday 
life” and even accidental. There is an 
ancient bit of wisdom to the effect 
that “Experience keeps a dear school, 
but there be fools who will learn in 
no other!” 

The traditional school is charged 
with being little save dreary drill and 
the dull memorizing of facts. (We 
must remember that “things never 
were what they used to be.”) The 
certain cure is to throw out the facts 
and to concentrate upon teaching 
people to solve problems. While this 
last is an exaggeration, of course, the 
effect of the clamor raised by these 
voices is to be seen in a retreat from 
knowledge outcomes (experience re- 
fined by understanding and reason) 
into “skills and competencies.” This is 
patently impossible of successful 
achievement, since effective problem- 
solving requires dependable data in 
the form of knowledge of the facts. 


It comes down to being much a 
matter of relative emphasis, rather 
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than exclusively this or that; and to- 
day’s winds blow too heavily against 
knowledge of truth. How one feels 
about things of ‘importance is, in it- 
self, important; but so is what one 
knows about them, and the latter 
ought to condition the former. 


American education today, at all 
levels, reflects the tendency to dis- 
solve the individual man into his so- 
cial functions, as well as everything 
substantial and actual into something 
relative and transitional, a quasi- 
Hegelian view to which John Dewey 
gave such labored expression. To 
many, Democracy is egalitarian rather 
than liberal, and one man’s opinion 
is as good as another’s. Furthermore, 
self-government is taken to mean, not 
the free man of good will, restrain- 
ing himself and directing his behavior 
for the sake of the good life for him- 
self and for his fellows, as it-is taken 
to be a matter not only of the en- 
larged role of the state, but of the pro- 
liferation of voluntary associations 
(who preempt the free man’s time and 
raid his purse) whose role so often 
is the substitution of extra-govern- 
mental “group decisions” for the 
processes of the elected government 
and in the name of democracy. 


The older test of the cultivated 
man, as one who could be happy in 
solitude and serene under adversity, 
has given way to the cooperative, 
team-minded, good “human relations” 
(and good public relations) minded 
joiner who is equipped with enough 
leadership skills to act as a committee 
chairman. He lives largely by choices 
of other people (Plato’s definition of 
a slave), and his mind is as stocked 
with their stereotypes as his home is 
filled with standard equipment. 


He is a good citizen, participates 
readily, is patriotic, humble, patient, 
gregarious and conforming, and suf- 
fers fools gladly. He is no Pharisee 
thanking God he is not as others; he 
offers thanks that he is sufficiently as 
others to escape attention. His school- 
ing aimed at turning out good citi- 
zens, rather than cultivated, free men. 
The Anglo-Saxon “live and let live,” 
because of our growing interdepend- 
ence, must give way to a great unwill- 
ingness to leave other people alone; 
but there is little grace in embracing 
conformity and the pervasive tyranny 
of the mass mind with hosannas. Quite 
the contrary, his education ought to 
have equipped him for a stubborn 
rear-guard action against the over- 
whelming group pressures of our 
times, and a desire to preserve from 
them some realms of belief and ac- 
tion so as to be a man, not only of 
competence, but of conscience, and, 
in some matters, to live as seems best 
to himself. 


Strangely enough, those whose af- 
fections run to groupiness in general, 
point out that even leadership in triv- 
ial affairs removes frustrations by giv- 
ing a sense of belonging and of im- 
portance, perhaps, the only bright 
page in many a thin biography. Thus 
in a pathetic way, group participation 
may make possible some infatuation 
with one’s private merit. Since re- 
ligious faith has faded for so many, 
this manner of providing a substitute 
consolation for the belief that we are 
all children of God and precious in 
His sight even to the lowliest, may be 
necessary. But I misdoubt me that 
adult educators need bend their efforts 
in such direction to the neglect of 
genuine education. 
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I have spoken of these pressures in 
education, not in themselves, as evils, 
but as requiring some protest against 
excesses and some attention to their 
opposites. Perhaps there are still 
among us, and I would judge a di- 
minishing number, democrats and also 
liberals, who think this last word has 
some connection with liberty, who 
agree that there is much in this 
troubled world that needs changing. 

We realize that change is, and al- 
ways has been, a major characteristic 
of man’s existence. We do not regard 
this as something new—say, for in- 
stance, the discovery of our contem- 
porary frontier thinkers who cluster 
about teachers colleges (we have read 
Heraclitus and Parmedides). We ac- 
knowledge that change is inevitable 
and not always for the better. We be- 
lieve that the best hope for wise 
change lies in equipping enough in- 
dividuals of vitality and courage with 


minds of their own—self-reliant souls 
to the largest degree possible in our 
modern life, immune to the herd and 
mob instinct, averse to being pushed 
around by those who want to “engi- 
neer” them, equipped with a small re- 
serve of rebelliousness, ready to as- 
sociate voluntarily with their fellows 
in cooperative movements but always 
keeping a certain stubborn and per- 
haps willful independence. Would 
that Russia were populated with such 
folk, although it would ruin the 
world’s best illustration of deliberately 
engineered large-scale social change! 


I believe it is the high and sufficient 
task of education to create more and 
more such individuals, full of the 
knowledge of themselves as well as of 
the world, past and present, in which 
they live. They would be equipped 
to choose the direction of change for 
themselves. 


A CHALLENGE TO 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


By Henry J. Ponitz 
Chief, Division of Adult Education, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


be public school in the United 
States was established chiefly to 
serve the needs of children. Can it 
now adjust to the current social scene 
and serve the adult community in its 
needs as it has children and youth for 
over a century? 

Historically, education emphasized 
the acquisition of a body of informa- 
tion, knowledge, and skills. When 
these were attained one’s education 
was presumed to be complete and 
completed. This once commonly ac- 


cepted philosophy of education was 
for a relatively static society. Change 
was slow. Standards of comfort and 
excellence which suited the needs to- 
day were accepted as adequate for to- 
morrow. The essential task of educa- 
tion consisted in transferring and pre- 
serving the existing culture. 

But something was happening along 
the way. People were becoming less 
satisfied with all that was their’s. They 
envisioned something more, some- 
thing better. With this vision came 
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higher attainment, greater comfort 
and better standards of living through 
such developments as the electrifica- 
tion of factory, farm, and home. These 
served to increase production in all 
areas of need, comfort, and luxury 
and with less manpower. Women in 
large numbers were drawn out of 
the home into the labor force. Almost 
undreamed advances entered the 
means of communication and trans- 
portation. Marriages now occur earlier 
and our population grows at a rate 
heretofore unknown. The life span is 
significantly longer. Everywhere there 
appears insistent demand for full free- 
dom and equality. 


Changing Educational Concepts 


These changes snowballed with in- 
creased tempo since the early days 
of the public school. They helped to 
make life richer but also more com- 
plex. They are particularly impressive 
in and characteristic of the American 
scene. They bring to us these con- 
ditions with implications for public 
education: (1) an abundance of things 
which the citizen has; (2) a complex 
interdependence of all people within 
the local and world communities; (3) 
greatly increased free time at citizens’ 
disposal; and (4) a continued rapidity 
with which change occurs. 

Information of yesterday is incom- 
plete for today. A skill which earned 
a living last year is out-moded this 
year. Free time, once a scarce com- 
modity, has become an abundant raw 
material awaiting wise use. Social 
attitudes which permitted our fore- 
bears to live peaceably with others 
are no longer wholly adequate to pro- 
vide harmonious community living 
today. 


Ideas become an ever more impor- 
tant element in education not only to 
adjust to but to bring about change. 
The abundant commodity of free 
time, for example, is valuable only as 
ideas identify ways for using it wisely 
and making it a quality of life. Neigh- 
bors and their interdependence serve 
as a human enrichment only as one 
understands neighborliness and has 
learned the capacity for neighborliness 
under the conditions which exist now. 
To live usefully and well, therefore, 
education must continue beyond the 
years of childhood and youth, so long 
as there is change, so long as progress 
is to ensue. And this signals entrance 
to the adult school. 


Signaling the Uncommon School 


But what kind of an adult school? 
The public school for children is often 
termed the “common school.” The 
successful adult school might be called 
the “uncommon school.” It recognizes 
the needs and problems of maturity. 
It utilizes in the learning process the 
unique and greater capacities of ma- 
turity, experience, judgment, endur- 
ance, reflection, and appraisal as well 
as the schooling of earlier years. 
These capacities of maturity are har- 
nessed, as it were, to gain understand- 
ing and insight into the problems at 
hand. The people of the community 
and the community itself will many 
times be the textbooks and also the 
reference library for the classes. 


The adult school should serve the 
role of the employed man’s college, 
a community college on the home 
front. It should give the adult a 
chance to learn everything he is ca- 
pable of learning in relation to his 
needs for life and living. It should 
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help him reach his highest potential 
of usefulness and citizenship. If one 
can learn to solve a more difficult 
economic problem, paint a more beau- 
tiful picture, become a more ade- 
quate parent, understand a truth not 
understood before, gain a better in- 
sight into human equality, or grow 
more bushels of corn to the acre, that 
is a gain for the individual and for 
society. And that is the job of the 
adult school. 


Public Schools’ Potential 


But what is the potential of the 
public school for providing such 
learning opportunities—such an adult 
school? Over the years, the public 
school in the United States has 
emerged as the major agency for the 
education of children and youth. The 
people have consistently strengthened 
it in its university and quality of pro- 
gram. As the social scene unfolded 
the people increased the months and 
years of education. Today, the ten- 
month school year is common and the 
two-year community college pro- 
grams are becoming ever more im- 
pressive. 

Public schools have demonstrated 
their versatility in adjusting their serv- 
ices in line with the demands of the 
times. Special education classes are 
now provided for physically and men- 
tally handicapped children and adults. 
Home and family living courses have 
been added. Visiting teacher pro- 
grams, guidance services, and outdoor 
education all have helped to point 
education toward the needs of the 
modern American scene. 


Yet the programs remain a commu- 
nity responsibility, supported by all 
members of the community, with a 


staff responsible to them. The services 
are without prejudice or favor and 
without special brands of educational 
opportunity for this or that group 
within the community. 

This historical and _ experiential 
background gives the setting from 
which the public school rendered 
remedial educational services to adults 
for more than a half-century. This is 
the potential which motivated and 
mobilized a program of adult voca- 
tional education over several decades 
and through two world wars. This is 
the versatility and capacity with 
which it has embarked upon an ex- 
tension of its educational services to 
adults in line with the characteristic 
needs of the modern American scene. 


Areas of Responsibility 

The public school should now rec- 
ognize adult education as an integral 
and essential part of the total public 
education program. Nothing less is 
worthy of the traditions of public 
education. Nothing less would be 
recommended today by the early 
apostle of elementary education, 
Horace Mann, who insisted that “It 
is a crime to be ignorant in a Republic. 
Nothing less will be accepted by 
public school educators who view 
clearly the current American scene. 


The public school should routinely 
appraise the educational needs of its 
adult citizens and provide instruction 


-in fundamental, vocational, and liberal 


subjects and in such other areas as lie 
within its unique competency. In- 
cluded should be such informal and 
creative areas as civic and public af- 
fairs, music, drama, crafts, and arts 
which it can offer more effectively 
than any other agency. 


a 
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The public school should be con- 
cerned about the community’s total 
educational opportunities. Jt should 
encourage other agencies with an edu- 
cational function to provide those 
services which they can offer most 
effectively and cooperate in making 
them more valuable. The schools’ 
many resources —buildings, equip- 
ment, leadership—should be provided. 
These can help to enrich educational 
opportunity at minimum cost. Such 
assistance is predicated upon the as- 
sumption that the services offered by 
organizations are in accord with the 
best traditions of public education. 


Built on Cooperation 


A sound program of adult educa- 
tion is built upon cooperation and 
adequate information. There should 
be in the community some type of 
advisory council or committee, which 
gathers basic information for pro- 
gramming and program operation. 
The public school has a major respon- 
sibility in such a community voice 
and may well take the initiative in 
establishing one if none exists. In the 
greater number of communities, most 
of them relatively small, the public 
school will be the only organization 
that can supply adequate leadership 
for this purpose. 

Such a community voice can also 
serve as a Clearing house for adult 


education agencies and organizations 
that come in from the outside. Col- 
leges and universities and state-wide 
organizations many times supplement 
local offerings. A coordinating coun- 
cil should help to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, assist in programming, 
and invite outside agencies to bring in 
needed services which cannot be sup- 
plied locally. In this way outside serv- 
ice can be made an integral harmoni- 
ous phase of the local education pro- 
gram for adults. Here again the pub- 
lic school has a responsibility for giv- 
ing strong leadership and direction, 
for without leadership, it is not likely 
that this service will be given. 

Not all public school administrators 
accept or recognize this broad educa- 
tional responsibility. Others recognize 
it but have not yet rationalized a plan 
of operation. 

Public school adult education is to- 
day in the position that elementary 
education was in the days of Horace 
Mann, in the position that secondary 
education was in the day of the “Kal- 
amazoo case.” As elementary and sec- 
ondary education then were looking 
for those with vision to accept them, 
so adult education today is looking 
for the leaders who will think “big.” 
It is looking for those who have the 
vision to recognize its worth for mak- 
ing more useful citizens, continuing 
governmental stability, and improving 
the quality of living. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE CURRICULUM 
IN THE SPUTNIK AGE* 


By C. Scott Fletcher 
President, The Fund for Adult Education 


or the third time in recent years 
F America has found herself unpre- 
pared to cope with the initial thrusts 
of her enemies. The ghastly conse- 
quences of the first two calamities— 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
carefully calculated move on Korea— 
are documented and known to men 
everywhere. In contrast, the full 
range of consequences which could 
stem from the third blow—the spec- 
tacular achievements of Russian scien- 
tists—are at present beyond one’s 
imagination. 

It is indeed ironical that a tiny, 
beeping object catapulted out of this 
world from behind the Iron Curtain 
has finally proved to be the great ob- 
ject lesson for our scientists, our edu- 
cators and the public at large. To the 
ears of many the beeps sounded more 
like boos. Little did the Russians real- 
ize, I am sure, that their exploits would 
spark the kind of educational war 
which is now beginning to rage 
throughout this country in an attempt 
to bring our educational system back 
to earth. 


If you are not involved in the de- 
bate, you soon will be—and for some 
time to come. Because of your expe- 
rience, your knowledge of and interest 
in adults, you are probably as well 


*An address given at a meeting of the 


Oklahoma Adult Education Association, in 
Oklahoma City, January 7, 1958. 
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fitted as any other group in your state 
to make valuable contributions. 

Let us “tune in” on this debate by 
sampling a few editorials and feature 
stories in large circulation newspapers 
and magazines: 

From an editorial in the New York 
Times: “The youth of the United 
States (not to mention their elders) 
need greater opportunity and greater 
incentive and greater direction toward 
becoming educated men and women.” 

From a column in the New York 
World Telegram and Sun headlined 
“Johnny Can’t Read, Write, Even 
Figger—So Revolt Rages”: “A nation 
which has been fussing for a decade 
because Johnny can’t read is now fum- 
ing because he can’t figger either. . . . 
’Ritin’ and ’rithmetic are beyond his 
ken, too. And the country doesn’t 
like it.” 

From the New York Herald Trib- 
une: “This is the time for the univer- 
sity to stand up to the alumni, trustees, 
regents, and legislators, and make it 
clear to them that vocational training 
is not synonymous with higher learn- 
ing. Our education is bedeviled by the 
‘methods without content’ doctrine of 
the teachers colleges . . . the country 
is full of phony degrees.” 

From Newsweek, under a headline 
“Wake Up the Educators”: “It is our 
educational system itself . . . and the 
flabby educational philosophy domi- 
nant for the last quarter of a century 
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that is first of all in need of reappraisal 
and reform. It is the dominant edu- 
cationalists who have been the real 
anti-intellectuals, fearful of every- 
thing that is difficult and disci- 
plined” .. . 

I am not asking you to agree or dis- 
agree with these utterances. I am at 
the moment merely illustrating the in- 
tensity of public interest and feeling. 


The debate about education now 
gathering volume and force will, in 
my judgment, be one of the great de- 
bates in American history. I believe it 
will rank with such historic debates 
as those about the colonies’ relations 
with England, about the new Consti- 
tution drawn up in 1787, about the 
institution of slavery, about domestic 
policy as a result of the depression, 
and about foreign policy as a result 
of World Wars I and II. The debate 
about education in a real sense is more 
basic than any of the others named. 
They were discussions only of issues, 
however vital. The present debate is 
not only about a vital issue but is also 
a debate about how a free people can 
be enabled to decide wisely about all 
issues, both private and public, in set- 
tings ranging from the home to the 
world and encompassing all aspects 
of life. 


The Debate Issues 


Let us try to identify the issues of 
this debate. They concern the quan- 
tity of education, the quality of edu- 
cation and the kind of education. We 
can pass quite quickly over the first 
two, because here there is consensus 
by thoughtful people. 

Concerning quantity, the American 
people simply will have to pay and 
invest more in education than we have 


been doing. We must give not only of 
our substance but of ourselves; we 
must make the most painful expendi- 
ture of all—sustained serious thought. 
We will not do so unless we under- 
stand the nature and importance of 
what is at stake. To help us in our 
thinking, we have the report on “Edu- 
cation in the USSR” released recently 
by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. There is no 
teacher shortage in the Soviet Union. 
There the teachers are paid well, both 
in money and in respect. 


The Best Education 


Concerning quality, the American 
people can afford only the best edu- 
cation. This, we must admit, we do 
not have. In contrast, the study by 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare indicates that Soviet edu- 
cation is good—for Russian purposes. 
We should remember that the back- 
ground of Soviet education was Euro- 
pean before it became Communist, 
putting value upon solid substance and 
painstaking work. 


The education of a free people 
should and must be better than the 
education of a slave people. It must 
be of a different kind, and the de- 


’ cisions concerning the kind must be 


made differently. In the Soviet Union 
the ends and the means are chosen by 
a few. In a free society the ends and 
the means are chosen by many. Here 
we come to the real issue: What kind 
of education should we have? For 
what purpose do we educate? What 
contents and what methods are appro- 
priate for the purpose? 

These questions can be seen in the 
light of the debate set off by the 
Sputniks. 
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The first reactions to Sputnik I and 
Sputnik II were nationwide incredu- 
lousness and in many quarters hysteria. 
Our newspapers carried articles and 
letters from readers which advocated 
solutions to correct our backwardness, 
most of which were in the realm of 
the ridiculous. For example: “Let’s 
start with rocketry in the kindergar- 
ten,” “Let’s pay science teachers more 
than their colleagues in the humani- 
ties,” “Let’s recruit 100,000 new 
science teachers,” “Let’s turn out a 
legion of scientists; after all, we have 
a genius for production; we ought to 
be able to spew forth a few thousand 
scientists in no time.” The counsels 
of many persons in various fields, in- 
cluding government, science and edu- 
cation, while more sophisticated in 
language, were essentially the same. 
They advocated “crash programs” to 
mass produce mathematicians, scien- 
tists and technicians as sharply tooled 
for specific purposes as are space 
rockets or nuclear weapons. 


Wise Responses 


Fortunately, wise responses to this 
reaction came from many quarters. I 
will summarize, illustrating each point 
with a quotation. 

What is at stake is mot just one na- 
tion against another nation. It is one 
way of life, one conception of man 
and the universe, against an opposing 
one. 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
warned that this country must not 
imitate Russian education. To do so, 
he said, would be “tragic for man- 
kind.” We in, America will stick 
firmly to the central objective of our 
society—the fullest development of 


each individual as a free human spirit, 
not as a servant of the state. 

“We must have not only scientists 
and technicians, but broadly educated 
scientists and technicians, even to do 
their jobs well, and we must have 
broadly educated people in all fields.” 

Dr. Robert F. Goheen, president of 
Princeton University: “Our society 
needs educated individuals to play 
fruitful roles in our social and political 
life as well as in the production of new 
scientific knowledge and of engineer- 
ing techniques, including missiles and 
satellites. A scientist without broad 
humanistic training may be irrespon- 
sible and short-sighted.” 

The sciences and technologies can 
be taught in a liberating way. 

Dr. Nils Y. Wessell, president of 
Tufts University: “Science and tech- 
nology properly taught are as liberal 
and as liberating as the humanities and 
the social studies.” 

Liberal education includes familiar- 
ity with the nature and role of science. 

Dr. Sarah Gibson Blanding, presi- 
dent of Vassar College: “Traditional 
liberal arts colleges have consistently 
maintained that the well educated per- 
son has some familiarity with each of 
the great areas of knowledge.” 


Four Propositions 


To go to the basis of these argu- 
ments, we must compare the goals of 
the totalitarian or closed society and 
the free or open society. Here I enter 
the debate. I state four propositions, 
each one introducing the next in an 
order of logic. 

Proposition One: The goal of the 
totalitarian society is the dominance 
of the state over the individual; the 
logic is toward one paranoiac man- 
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monster playing God over a factory 
of de-humanized robots. The goal of 
a free society is that each individual 
should realize to the fullest his unique 
potentialities; the logic is toward a 
nation of self-governing persons, each 
an end in himself, each a means to self- 
government. Therefore, the totali- 
tarian or closed society seeks to render 
all its members except the rulers in- 
capable not only of decisions but also 
of even wanting to make decisions. 
The free or open society seeks not 
only to encourage all ‘its individuals 
to want to make decisions but also to 
fit them to make wise and humane 
decisions. 


Liberal Education 


Proposition Two: Since liberal. edu- 
cation is education to fit free people 
to make wise decisions, therefore lib- 
eral education is opposed to and is 
opposed by totalitarianism; therefore 
liberal education is essential to a free 
society. On the one hand, a free, criti- 
cal mind is dangerous for the totali- 
tarian rulers. Their ends and means 
must not be questioned. People must 
be trained to seek only methods of 
achieving the ends and means given 
them. On the other hand, a people 
cannot become and remain free unless 
they question, explore and assume 
both intellectual and moral responsi- 
bility for the decisions they help to 
make. Liberal education can flourish 
only in a free society, and a free so- 
ciety can flourish only if it is gov- 
erned by liberally educated men and 
women. 


Proposition Three: Because of its 
very nature, liberal education is con- 
tinuing education. Many true and 
wise things have been said recently 


concerning education. But the idea of 
continuation is almost always neglect- 
ed or at best muted. Perhaps it is 
usually taken for granted. It cannot 
be taken for granted. Change is of the 
essence of the world. Development— 
upward or downward, forward or 
backward—is of the essence of life. 


Continuing self-education is the as- 
sumption of responsibility for the 
goals and the direction of one’s de- 
velopment. Otherwise the goals and 
directions are chosen by others or set 
by accident. Otherwise the mind and 
its capacities deteriorate far faster than 
does the body. Robert Redfield has 
defined an educated person as one who 
is continually at work on his own en- 
largement. In the free society of the 
United States opportunities for con- 
tinuing liberal education must be made 
available to all adults. This is so be- 
cause all adults share responsbilities 
for government. Adults make the de- 
cisions in all areas of life, including 
education. Only adults, and best of all 
by the example of their own lives, can 
inculcate the idea and practice of con- 
tinuing education in children and 
youths. 

I will give an illustration of what a 
four-year college is doing to provide 
opportunities for continuing liberal 
education. My example is Southwest- 
ern at Memphis. 


Outstanding junior and senior stu- 
dents are given an opportunity to earn 
some of their credits by participating 
in study-discussion courses, the other 
members of which are adults in the 
community and the leaders of which 
are lay adults also. For adults in the 
community Southwestern offers a 
rich range of courses, some of which 
are taught by members of its faculty, 
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most of which are led by trained lay 
people, all of which use the discussion 
method. Southwestern has a dean of 
alumni aiding the alumni, not just of 
Southwestern, but of other colleges 
and universities as well, to keep on 
with their liberal learning. Moreover, 
Southwestern has an Institute for 
Executive Leadership, a specially de- 
signed two-year course in the continu- 
ing liberal education of executives of 
business. 


Flexible Financing 


Proposition Four: In contrast to a 
totalitarian or closed society the finan- 
cing, the facilities and the methods of 
adult education in a free or open 
society should be decentralized, flex- 
ible and imaginative. No nation has 
been able to finance education by fees 
alone. Whereas some adult education 
courses pay for themselves, the entire 
structure of adult education, and par- 
ticularly liberal adult education, 
should receive finances from three 
sources, namely, fees, contributions, 
and public funds. Preserve us, how- 
ever, from ever allowing the domi- 
nance of public funds to force us into 
a situation where adult programs are 
dictated by a central authority. 


The habits of Americans are such 
that they expect to receive their edu- 
cation in facilities which are usually 
accessible and agreeable to them. 
Adult education can take place any- 
where, and certain types of adult edu- 
cation are today being carried on in 
thousands of living rooms of private 
homes. In a free society free men and 
free women should be free to study 
and discuss when and where they 
please, so long as they do not en- 
danger the general welfare. This 


right of free speech and free assembly 
should be encouraged because it must 
be preserved. 


Two Imaginative Methods 


Here I want to give two illustrations 
of activities in the United States which 
illustrate decentralized financing and 
control and flexible, imaginative meth- 
ods for liberal adult education. One is 
educational television. The other is 
informal groups of adults who meet 
to discuss together, using readings as 
a background, and who are led by lay 
persons specially trained. 


Since 1951 a new system of educa- 
tional television stations has come into 
being. At the beginning of this year, 
35 stations are on the air, reaching a 
potential audience of approximately 
60,000,000 people. Each station is 
locally financed and controlled. These 
stations exchange and share programs, 
ideas and information through the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center in Ann Arbor. In addition to 
exchanging recorded programs, the 
Center and the National Broadcasting 
Company make it possible for many 
of these stations to be interconnected 
for live broadcasting. The Center, 
through its extended services, enables 
colleges and universities which do not 
have stations to broadcast educational 
programs over their local commercial 
stations. 


Educational television is an infant 
Hercules in his cradle. Though much 
has been done, far more remains to be 
done. The stations are but means. The 
end is education. Educational televi- 
sion spans all educational interests and 
audiences from before school to after 
retirement. Since our general concern 
is adult education and my special con- 
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cern is liberal adult education, I point 
to two promising approaches. 


One is telecourses for adults which 
systematically develop subjects in the 
liberal arts and sciences. A second is 
the tying together of television and 
organized study-discussion groups all 
over the community. 


Study and Discussion Groups 


Next I want to consider study-dis- 
cussion as a uniquely effective method 
for continuing liberal education. Study 
and discussion programs are particu- 
larly appropriate for adults. Group 
discussion relates the individual and 
the society. It is best suited to those 
issues concerning which differences of 
opinion are widest, and a friendly dis- 
cussion of emotionally charged issues 
exemplifies “the agreement to disagree 
agreeably,” which makes self-govern- 
ment possible. The discussion method 
assumes a basic equality of all and 
respects the contributions of each. It 
draws on and stimulates other methods 
of learning: reflection, reading, view- 
ing, listening. When seriously done 
and when orderly and sequential, it 
is admirably suited to continuing edu- 
cation. 

Beyond the stimulation by the play 
of ideas and clarification of under- 
standing by the exchange of view- 
points, several skills are involved 
which are essential to other self-gov- 
erning situations. To take part well in 
a discussion requires the ability to 
read, to listen, and to speak effectively. 
It requires esteem for one’s self and 
for others, sensitivity to human rela- 
tionships and judgment concerning 
the contributions of one’s self and 
others. To lead a discussion effec- 
tively requires awareness of others, 


the ability to draw others out, the 
ability to give direction. These are 
capacities and skills essential also in 
other situations in which free people 
cooperatively deal with their common 
concerns. 


By means of study-discussion 
courses led by lay persons we are do- 
ing a number of very important things 
simultaneously. We are breaking out 
of the restrictions placed upon liberal 
adult education by the shortage of 
professional teachers. We are embody- 
ing the concept of mature persons as- 
suming charge of their own educa- 
tion. We are giving the student the 
opportunity to learn not just from a 
teacher but from all of his fellow stu- 
dents, whose experience reaches far 
beyond his own experience and the 
experience of any teacher, however 
good he might be. We are calling 
upon the student himself to integrate 
and apply his learning, which is the 
situation in life when decisions are 
required. 


Misconceptions About Education 


Unfortunately, most adults think 
of adult education as an activity mild- 
ly embarrassing for one’s self and 
usually something good for somebody 
else, or they think of adult education 
primarily in terms of preparation for 
or advancement in work. 

The view of continuing education 
as remedial is based on the miscon- 
ception that education is a concluded 
achievement rather than an endless 
process. Since most people “get edu- 
cated” by early maturity, this mis- 
conception goes, adult education is an 
admission of deficiency. The correct 
conception is that the most serious de- 
ficiency is the lack of insatiable curi- 
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osity and of a systematic program of 
boundlessly extending one’s knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

The view of adult education as vo- 
cational is a reflection of the orienta- 
tion of American society in general 
toward the practical, and the weighing 
of secondary and higher education to- 
ward preparation for work. There 
can be no denying the importance 
of vocational, professional and tech- 
nical competence. There can indeed 
be no quarrel with a high regard for 
the practical, provided it is not so 
narrowly defined as to be self-defeat- 
ing. Recently a Soviet scientist was 
quoted as saying that American 
science and technology suffer from a 
neglect of theory. Here we have a 
dramatic illustration that too sharp a 
preoccupation with the practical is 
impractical and that nothing is so 
practical as sound theory. I propose 
to extend this idea by arguing that 
no education is so practical as continu- 
ing liberal education. I shall do so by 
considering its relevance to the four 
main roles which most of us play in 
life—as an individual person in his own 
right, as a parent in the home, as an 
employer or employee on the job, and 
as @ citizen in the community. My 
conviction is that continuing liberal 
education is essential if one is to make 
wise decisions in any or all of these 
roles. 


Individual Responsibility 


1. I begin with the individual as a 
private person. This role is usually 
neglected, or, perhaps, like the idea of 
continuation in education, it is taken 
for granted. It must not be neglected 
or taken for granted. It is funda- 
mental. The person as an individual 


is the basis of all his other roles. He is 
the source and the focus of all of his 
relationships and functions with other 
people, but he is more than each of 
them and more than all of them put 
together. This is what we point to 
vaguely when we use such phrases as 
“the dignity of the individual,” “the 
infinite worth of the individual,” “the 
individual as an end in himself”’—the 
very cornerstone of a free society. In 
the last analysis it is the individual 
with himself—his awareness, his con- 
science, his ethics, his religion, his 
philosophy—upon which everything 
else rests. 


Responsibility of Parents 


I call attention to the double mean- 
ings of the key words “character” and 
“integrity.” Character means both 
uniqueness and quality. Integrity 
means both wholeness and rectitude. 
Liberal education aims at making the 
uniqueness of the individual serve the 
good, and the wholeness of the indi- 
vidual embrace the right and the true. 
All the concerns of liberal education 
are relevant to this goal, but particu- 
larly the humanities and the arts, 
which deepen and extend understand- 
ing of what it means to be a human 
being and what the human predica- 
ment is. Individual freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility are the very es- 
sence of a free society. The individual 
on his own, every day, has to make 
analyses and decisions concerning him- 
self, his opportunities, his obligations, 
his conduct, whether for better or‘for 
worse. 

2. As parents in the home we are 
responsible for the development of 
newcomers to this world who will one 
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day become adults. Here the parents 
should have as their prime concern the 
creation of a climate which is condu- 
cive to the growth of healthy bodies 
and healthy minds which have a 
healthy appreciation of values.’ It 
seems reasonable to suggest that the 
climate of our homes should be similar 
in nature to the climate of a free so- 
ciety. By what means is this achieved? 
Decisions have to be made daily, some- 
times even hourly, concerning not 
only influences within the home but 
also outside influences such as the 
church, the school, youth organiza- 
tions of various kinds, and the affairs 
of the community, all of which, in 
turn, are administered by other adults. 
Liberal education informs and en- 
lightens these decisions. Adults edu- 
cating themselves liberally do more 
than create favorable environments 
for children—their own and others. 
They also set examples to children for 
the embodiment of a concern for con- 
tinuing education in their own devel- 
opment. 


Work Responsibilities 


3. I speak next of the adult’s role 
“on the job.” Most men and a grow- 
ing number of women are employers 
or employees (often both) of others. 
As specialization of function on the 
job becomes sharper, the ability of 
people to relate their functions to the 
functions of others and themselves to 
others in common enterprise becomes 
more important. One side of what is 
called mechanization, more recently 
automation, is the use of machines to 
do what machines can do better than 
humans. The other side is the use of 
humans to do that which they can do 
better than machines or that which 
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machines cannot do at all. This is 
to make decisions which are inventive, 
not statistically and electronically de- 
termined, and which are humane, not 
mechanistic. It is significant, there- 
fore, that in recent years there has 
been renewal of interest in liberal edu- 
cation for executives. 


Here again I illustrate. Although the 
examples I use are mainly for execu- 
tives of business, the idea is applicable 
to executives in all fields of affairs— 
those who make decisions involving 
others, which really includes all of us. 


You are, I am sure, familiar with the 
extensive program of the Bell Tele- 
phone System, which has now been 
going on over a period of four years 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
more recently at Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams, Swarthmore and this year at 
Northwestern. Other universities and 
colleges offering specially constructed 
liberal education programs for execu- 
tives are: Southwestern at Memphis, 
Clark University, the University of 
Chicago, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, and the Case Institute of Tech- 
nology. Several others we know of 
expect to enter the field this year. 

This trend is developing so rapidly 
that representatives of interested col- 
leges and universities and business at- 
tended a four-day conference last fall 
to discuss objectives and compare 
methods. From this conference three 
documents eventually will be pub- 
lished. The first, entitled Toward the 
Liberally Educated Executive, already 
has been printed by The Fund for 
Adult Education. The second will be 
published early this year by the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults in Chicago. It will list 
educational institutions offering spe- 
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cial education for managers and give 
details concerning the curriculum of 
each institution involved. Finally, a 
third pamphlet based on the proceed- 
ings of the conference will be issued. 
This will be concerned with the do’s 
and the don’ts of this kind of activity. 


The Adult as a Citizen 


4. The fourth major role of the 
adult in a free society which I will 
consider is as a citizen. I speak not 
just of the activities we call political, 
but more broadly of all the social ways 
by which we conduct our affairs in 
the free society of the United States. 
And I speak of various kinds of com- 
munities, some based on geography, 
extending from the neighborhood 
through the nation to an interdepend- 
ent planet, others based upon common 
concerns. 


As citizens who are oftentimes 
members of governing boards of local, 
state, national and even international 
organizations or institutions, we are 
concerned with the government of 
our country. No country in the world 
offers its citizens more opportunities 
to participate in local, state and federal 
government affairs than does America. 
Every day, in every community of 
this country, lay citizens—housewives, 
businessmen, lawyers, doctors, educa- 
tors and people who work in every 
known occupation—are called upon to 
make decisions in their capacities as 
members of the boards of schools, uni- 
versities and colleges, public libraries, 
city management councils, and in 
state and federal government. 


Every month or so we read about 
the appointment of a new Secretary 
of Defense, a new Secretary of the 
Treasury, a new Under-Secretary of 


State, a new Assistant Secretary of our 
various armed forces, and new ambas- 
sadors to represent us in the great 
capitals of the world. Here, as in the 
case of local boards and councils, the 
man or woman appointed is not a 
career man, but a lawyer, an engineer, 
a businessman, an educator, who, as 
a citizen, has been invited to help run 
our country, and in many instances, 
maintain good relationships between 
ours and other countries. After two, 
four or more years of service these 
men and women return to their pri- 
vate roles. It is impossible for people 
in these capacities to make wise de- 
cisions concerning the welfare of our 
people unless through study and expe- 
rience they have made themselves 
liberally educated human beings. 


Objectivity Required 


Go back in history; recall the in- 
stances of members of local institu- 
tions and national organizations who 
have seriously retarded desirable, or 
advocated undesirable, programs of 
various kinds because of provincialism 
or the lack of knowledge or the lack 
of ability to weigh evidence dispas- 
sionately, to consider the alternatives 
and their consequences and thus, with 
objectivity, to arrive at decisions with 
the general welfare in mind, rather 
than special or professional interests. 
The same is true of many national 
organizations which, through their 
leaders, speak to the American public 
by means of the mass media and other 
forms of communication. 


Decisions to make and to accept or 
reject the recommendations will de- 
pend largely upon not vocational or 
professional skills, but rather upon the 
ability of lay people in power posi- 
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tions and citizens in general to dis- 
tinguish between the false and the 
true, the good and the bad; to weigh 
alternatives; and, often, to compro- 
mise differences or even discover an 
alternative which has not been pro- 
posed. The abilities to do such things 
as these are the consequence of con- 
tinuing liberal education. 


Role of the Adult Educator 


The advancement of liberal adult 
education requires a partnership be- 
tween the educators of adults and the 
mature learners. This partnership I 
shall now consider, beginning with the 
role of the educator of adults. 


One of the phrases of educational 
jargon, particularly in adult educa- 
tion, is “felt needs.” Of course edu- 
cators must understand the learners. 
Of course they mugt be sensitive to 
their interests. Godd teachers have 
always done this. But the educator 
cannot merely cater to “felt needs,” 
else he is not an educator. In this 
sense he must not be like the waiter 
behind the cafeteria counter. The 
educator should have a vision beyond 
the vision of the learner. He should 
have firm convictions concerning 
what is important and what is good. 
He must take the intellectual and 
moral responsibility of opening up 
horizons and revealing alternatives of 
which the learner was previously un- 
aware. He has no right to influence 
the decision concerning alternatives. 
But there can be no free choice unless 
alternatives are seen and their probable 
consequences explored. Not to reveal 
alternatives is to restrict choice. This, 
even more than violence and terror, is 
the device of the totalitarian. It is 
ironic indeed when humane educators 


fail to reveal alternatives out of a too- 
literal-minded regard for the alterna- 
tives that their students have already 
perceived. This is the feast that a 
mere catering to “felt needs” prepares. 
Beyond this is room for the skills 
of the educator: To know how to 
bring his best vision into focus with 
the best vision of the learner; to de- 
sign and execute situations for learn- 
ing; not only to advance learning 
about subjects and issues but also to 
increase the capacity to learn and, 
ultimately, to make wise decisions. 


Responsibility of the Learner 


The responsibility of the adult 
learner is equally great—as is fitting in 
a mature relationship between equals. 
It is to take part in the formulation of 
objectives; to be receptive to the re- 
vealing of wider objectives; and to 
take active part in the process of edu- 
cation, realizing that education is 
something that takes place, not to, but 
in a person, and that this happens by 
his own efforts. 


And when an adult experiences edu- 
cation, then what? Can he safely 
leave the liberal education of others 
to educators? Not if he values what 
he has experienced and _ respects 
others; not if he sees the relationship 
between liberal education and a free 
society. In his own way he becomes 
an educator also, helping others to 
learn and learning from others. This 
is Chaucer’s ideal educator, he who 
would gladly learn and gladly teach. 

Now my conclusion. I return to 
the Sputniks, which triggered off this 
great debate on education. We must 
not be too discouraged by the ad- 
vances of the U.S.S.R. Let me assure 
you that just as one swallow does not 
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make a summer, neither do two Sput- 
niks constitute a fall! 

The United States has first-rate 
scientists and technologists. We will 
have more. This is the kind of work 
the American people can do well and 
like to do. As we do it, however, we 
should remember that in history no 
people have ever had a monopoly 
upon outstanding accomplishments in 
any field. In economics there is a con- 
cept called “comparative advantage,” 
in which the people in each region do 
what they can do best and exchange 
their best for the best of others, all 
profiting. This is the kind of world 
we must work for in the realm of the 
mind and the spirit as well as in the 
realm of goods and services. 

This kind of world will come about 
only with leadership by the American 
people. We can give this leadership 
only by remaining faithful to our 
ideal of a society in which the dignity 
of the individual is respected and his 
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worth valued above everything else. 

There are those today ready to be- 
lieve that the modern world is too 
complicated for popular government. 
There have always been such, even in 
simpler times. My convictions, and 
those of my associates in the Fund, 
are quite the opposite, namely, that 
the modern world is too complicated 
to be governed except by drawing on 
the talents and the wisdom of the 
people. Their talents must be refined 
and their wisdom cultivated by con- 
tinuing liberal education. However 
we may hope and work that our 
children and their children will exceed 
us in ability and judgment, the fact 
remains that the fateful decisions of 
the present and the immediate future 
will be made by those men and 
women who are now mature. Contin- 
uing liberal education is a means to 
have these decisions made in the wis- 
dom of reflection and with the cour- 
age of examined beliefs. 


Al 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


COLLEGES FOR OUR LAND 
AND TIMES. By Edward Danforth 
Eddy, Jr. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957. 387 pp. $4.50. 


Since 1862 when the Congress of 
the United States passed legislation 
known as the Morrill Act, significant 
and far reaching developments have 
taken place in American higher edu- 
cation. This legislation, often referred 
to as the Land-Grant College Act, 
caused the founding, or further de- 
velopment, of 69 American colleges 


or universities. These institutions in 
1956 enrolled more than 20 per cent 
of all students in degree granting 
schools and awarded close to 40 per 
cent of all doctoral degrees. 


This new book presents for the first 
time a complete account of the land- 
grant college movement from its be- 
ginning to the present. Much has been 
written about these schools, but the 
writings are widely dispersed, deal 
only with certain phases of the move- 
ment and lack coverage of the con- 
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temporary period. In this book the 
author, who is particularly qualified to 
do so, attempts to synthesize and in- 
terpret existing materials and to sup- 
plement them with his own experi- 
ence. The result is a scholarly, well 
integrated, carefully documented and 
skillfully written story of an educa- 
tional movement that history may well 
record as the world’s most successful 
experiment in higher education. 


The volume is arranged into nine 
chapters that deal chronologically 
with “The Background,” “The Foun- 
dation Stone,” “The Struggle,” “The 
Idea Takes Shape,” “Form and Sub- 
stance,” “The Response to Crisis,” 
“Maturity,” “The Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges,” “Some Philosophy and 
Some Conclusions.” An extensive list 
of selective references is in the ap- 
pendix. 


The unique three-pronged program 
of resident instruction, research, and 
extension carried on by the land-grant 
colleges has enabled them to make sig- 
nificant contributions to nearly all 
major aspects of American life. An 
account of the characteristics and role 
played by these institutions should be 
interesting and useful to a wide range 
of readers. Those engaged in adult 
education will find the book valuable. 
For those, here or abroad, interested 
in promoting educational institutions 
to benefit agricultural and indus- 
trial classes, the book will be helpful. 
The volume is “must” reading for all 
who are associated directly with land- 
grant institutions. This book adds a 
significant new chapter to the history 
of American education. 


J. Paut Leacans 
Cornell University 


A REPORT ON THE PLANS AND 
OPERATIONS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale, Illinois. 


Much interest has been stirred up 
in recent years by reports coming out 
of Illinois on the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity Community Development De- 
partment. As one of several state uni- 
versities that have initiated community 
development programs, the Depart- 
ment has created a lot of visibility 
through staff writings and conference 
participation, through a great deal of 
press coverage, and through Ed Mur- 
row’s use of the El Dorado story on 
“See It Now.” But no comprehensive 
report has been available for support- 
ers and critics. 


Such a report came out last spring. 
It is recommended reading for all who 
are interested in community develop- 
ment. Dick Poston and his staff have 
done an excellent job of saying what 
they are doing and why. The Ameri- 
can community is “in trouble,” as the 
Report points out, and total commu- 
nity development programs are des- 
perately needed to assist local citizens 
“to plan and work together to im- 
prove their communities from within.” 


The Report summarizes the work of 
the Department over the last four 
years in impressive fashion. Having 
started with an emphasis on services 
to local communities, the program is 
now reaching out toward regional de- 
velopment with attention to economic 
development, city and regional plan- 
ning, urban renewal, research, com- 
munity arts. An important and excit- 
ing addition is the Community De- 
velopment Institute with its four-year 
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undergraduate program to be followed 
later by graduate level offerings. The 
Report states that the University will 
be “the first institution of higher 
learning in the United States to offer 
a degree in community development.” 


The Report might have said more 
about the relationship to other de- 
partments, about the all-important 
problem of staffing, about the failures 
they have had and what they have 
learned from them. Also, here as in 
other programs, there is a need for 
more significant criteria for measur- 
ing results. Statistics on the number 
of people attending meetings and par- 
ticipating on committees, the number 
of reports written, of speeches made, 
of personal contacts (35,000 in four 
years!) indicate impressive activity. 
Other results are, of course, indicated 
—new industry, problems solved—but 
criteria are needed for evaluating the 
varied activity. 


All in all, an excellent report well 
worth reading. 
H. Curtis 
New York State 
Citizen’s Council 


LABOUR AND LEARNING. By 
H. P. Smith. Oxford: Basil Blackford, 
1956. 92 pp. 


One of the great modern move- 
ments of adult education began in the 
first five years of the present century 
when an articulate working-man, Al- 
bert Mansbridge, persuaded a group 
of socially-conscious academic leaders 
of Oxford to give moral, intellectual, 
and financial support to his new or- 
ganization, the Workers’ Educational 
Association. In this book, Mr. Smith, 
long associated with the extra-mural 
activities of Oxford, has explored the 


relationship between Mansbridge and 
the University, with particular em- 
phasis on its long tradition of concern 
with working-class education. His 
treatment is rather close and detailed 
and, in the United States, will prob- 
ably appeal chiefly to those who are 
seriously interested in the history of 
adult education or to the study of 
British programs. For them, however, 
it is an indispensable source-book. 

Cyrit O. HouLe 

The University of Chicago 


MODERN PUBLIC OPINION. By 
William Albig. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1956. xii +- 518 
pp. $6.50. 

Modern Public Opinion consists of 
six major sections: Part I, Public Opin- 
ion; Part II, Psychological Processes; 
Part III, Measurement, Part IV, Opin- 
ion Change; Part V, Mass Media; and 
Part VI, Theories and Issues. 

Modern Public Opinion is a com- 
prehensive and authoritative treatment 
of the subject. It is distinguished by 
the author’s scholarship, penetrating 
thought, and skillful selection and 
presentation of reference materials. 
From beginning to end, this book is 
of the highest quality. 

The adult educator will find of 
especial interest the sections dealing 
with the psychological processes in- 
volved in public opinion, opinion 
change, and mass media. These sec- 
tions discuss concisely and clearly how 
opinion is formed as a function of the 
culture of the perceiver and by the 
various mass media, each of which 
operates under diverse sets of condi- 
tions. 

The reviewer believes this book is 
a monumental contribution to increas- 
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ing our understanding of public opin- 
ion, its theories, techniques, issues, and 
uses. The adult educator should have 
a copy at an easily reached place on 
his bookshelf. 
P. Kropp 
Florida State University 


Reading and the Adult 


1. UNESCO. WORLD LITER- 
ACY AT MID CENTURY. 
Monographs on Fundamental Ed- 
ucation -XI, Paris: 1957. 200 pp. 

. Gray, William S. and Rogers, 
Bernice. MATURITY IN 
READING: ITS NATURE 
AND APPRAISAL. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 
1956. 273 pp. 

. Woolf, Maurice D. and Woolf, 
Jeanne A. REMEDIAL READ- 
ING: TEACHING AND 
TREATMENT. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 424 
PP- 

. Doubleday, Neal F. STUDIES 
IN READING AND RELATED 
WRITING. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1957. 474 pp. 


. Stevick, Earl W. HELPING 
PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH: 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1957. 138 pp- 


Illiteracy, poverty, and ill health ap- 
pear to predominate in our world to- 
day. But this century has seen deep 
inroads made into all three. Whether 
our progress in erasing illiteracy is as 
real as our statistics indicate is a moot 
question, for rapid cultural changes 
and their effect on minimum literacy 
needs make direct comparison of past 


and present literacy figures difficult. 


Unesco (1) reports that world illit- 
eracy has dropped from an estimated 
62 per cent in the nineteen twenties to 
44 per cent in 1950. This apparently 
significant gain is heartening until a 
second look is taken at the criteria 
used for establishing literacy levels. In 
one country, a man can write his name 
and a few words, but he cannot read 
a simple letter; yet he is counted 
among the literate. In another area, a 
man can read simple words but cannot 
communicate through written lan- 
guage, and he, too, is considered liter- 
ate. The criteria of literacy varies 
from country to country, as it should, 
but often, as in the United States, the 
literacy criteria are more in accord 
with minimal communication needs of 
the past rather than of the present day. 


Figures on illiteracy must be evalu- 
ated in accord with the literacy de- 
mands of the culture from which they 
are derived. When this is done the 
picture often changes drastically. In 
the United States, it is estimated that 
one out of ten adults is unable to read 
a fourth grade book with ease. These 
people are counted as illiterates, but if 
we use as a basic criterion the ability 
to read adult materials such as the 
newspaper we find over 20 per cent 
of our adult population is illiterate. 


Though we must discount, as Unes- 
co does, some of the progress indi- 
cated in the literacy report, the study 
shows a definite trend toward a more 
literate world population. Several 
factors appear to be associated with 
this trend. First, there appears to be 
a relationship between socio-economic 
conditions and literacy. Second, the 
decline of colonialism seems to be as- 
sociated with a rise in literacy. Third, 
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changes in governmental form and 
class structure since World War I 
have generally tended to have a posi- 
tive effect on literacy; although in a 
few cases the effect on humanity is 
debatable. 


In the United States, a change in 
our concept of functional literacy 
seems to be in the offing. In the past, 
our adult reading programs have con- 
centrated their efforts on combatting 
illiteracy of both native-born and for- 
eign-born. Recently, however, an in- 
flux of the highly literate into these 
programs has resulted in a multiphasic 
type program concerned with devel- 
oping the reading maturity of all 
adults. Part of this change may be 
due to our realization that reading is 
a process that may be used to increase 
the personal effectiveness of the indi- 
vidual. 


Since little has been written about 
reading maturity, Gray and Rogers 
(2) should have a decided impact on 
educators who are concerned too 
often with how a person performs on 
a reading test rather than with how he 
uses reading as a process for self-de- 
velopment. This concept suggests that 
the reading level can be determined 
by the reading role a person actually 
plays, rather than by his grade level 
score on a test which may or may not 
indicate the level on which he habitu- 
ally operates. 

Gray and Rogers describe their 
method of developing a scale for ap- 
praising the reading behavior of 
adults and interpret their findings in 
terms of the problems which schools, 
colleges, and adult agencies face in 
utilizing the reading process for maxi- 
mal contributions to personal welfare 
and social progress. Of special interest 
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Education 
Readers 


First Patrol! and Other Stories, 
Level A 


Map the World and Other Stories, 
Level B 


by Angelica Cass, 
Mary Hayes, 
Lydia Thomas 


These TWO colorfully-illustrated 
work-type readers contain mature, 
entertaining stories and articles 
from Reader’s Digest, adapted to 
an early elementary reading level. 
Practical study aids include a cu- 
mulative reading program for 
building reading skills. 128 pages 
each. 
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to those in elementary adult education 
are their findings of a high relation- 
ship between a person’s social role and 
his level on the reading-maturity scale. 
It is probable that efforts to change an 
adult’s self-concept will result in bet- 
ter reading. 


Woolf and Woolf (3) offer some 
group methods for alleviating emo- 
tional problems and altering the self- 
concept through reading. The authors 
take us step by step through some 
illustrative case histories to demon- 
strate changes that can be brought 
about in personality through the use 
of group processes in reading. The 
section on diagnosis is perhaps more 
appropriate for the expert in the field 
of reading, rather than for the general 
adult educator but teachers will find 
considerable helpful information here. 


Doubleday’s timely publication (4) 
offers techniques and materials appro- 
priate for advanced adult reading 
classes and should, if utilized with 
group techniques, be a useful instru- 
ment in preparing a group for a 
Great Books Course, for all too often 
the Great Books groups are discour- 
aged when presented with difficult 
concepts in unusual language. This 
difficulty might be overcome through 
proper preparation of the group. 


More and more it is being found 
that typical classroom methods that 
have proven successful with children 
fail dismally when carried over to the 
adult classroom. Adults, especially on 
the introductory level, react strongly 
to the loss of face involved in so 
many of our traditional elementary 
school methods and materials. Yet all 
too often the neophyte, sometimes 
coming straight from the elementary 
school class room, and totally un- 


trained in adult education, fails to 
recognize this problem. These un- 
trained teachers often express concern 
with the paucity of materials avail- 
able for teaching reading and its re- 
lated arts to foreign born adults. Stev- 
ick (5) offers special methods and 
techniques suitable for this group. 
Problems of motivation, rapport, and 
cultural differences are discussed and 
methods of using and developing 
materials are offered. Step by step the 
teacher is given a method of teaching 
English to the foreign born. Specific 
techniques are discussed and ways for 
developing materials suitable to a par- 
ticular group are outlined. 

Unesco’s publication, Gray and 
Roger’s research, the Woolfs’ modern 
day approach, Doubleday’s collection, 
and Stevick’s techniques should enable 
us to better understand and deal with 
the problem of literacy. We are for- 
tunate to have such sources available 
to us. 

Epwin H. and Marte P. SmirH 
Reading Clinic 
University of Miami. 


New Reprints 


Mann, Thomas. Confessions of Felix 
Krull. New York: New American 
Library, 1957. 320 pp. 50¢. 

Huxley, Julian. Evolution in Action. 
New York: New American Library, 
1957. 152 pp. 50¢. 

Rouse, W. H. D. Gods, Heroes and 
Men of Ancient Greece. New York: 
New American Library, 1957. 192 pp. 
50¢. 

Hoyle, Fred. Frontiers of Astrono- 
my. New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1957. 352 pp. 50¢. 

Goldin, Judah, translator. The Liv- 
ing Talmud. New York: New Ameri- 
can Library, 1957. 256 pp. 50¢. 
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Now Ready... 


Three New 
leadership Pamphlets 


Carefully selected materials for more successful meetings and programs. 
No. 13 EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


No. ig BETTER BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


No. 1§ STREAMLINING PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


SPECIAL PRICE TO AEA MEMBERS 50¢ PER COPY 


Any three pamphiets $1.00 
b0¢ 
Two fF $1.00 
4 40¢ Each 
5-9 35¢ Each 
499 30¢ Each 
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